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MOST HIS- 
N tories of phi- 
losophy the 
Pre-Socratics appear as “poor rela- 
tions.” They are “precursors,” with all 
that term implies. Their thought is 
seen as a series of timid or awkward 
efforts from which some bit of coherent, 
reasonable philosophy might be ab- 
stracted. Many historians view the Pre- 
Socratics from a parapositivistic angle 
and try to discover in the beginnings 
of western philosophy the beginnings 
of a philosophy of knowledge: What 
enables man to use science so as “to 
make himself master and possessor’’* 
of a nature which he understands and 
uses for intellectual ends. 

The Pre-Socratics are presented as 
founders of a physics which turns its 
back on mythology. Burnet is grateful 
to them for breaking with the cosmo- 
gonical preoccupations of a Hesiod and 
for insisting upon the principles by 
which the world can be explained, rath- 
er than speculating about what existed 
before its formation. Likewise, Rivaud 
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sees in this period of Greek philosorhy 
an attempt to escape from the fog of 
legend to the clear light of a science 
of nature. Robin, Tannery, Abel Rey, 
and, in a sense, M. Schuhl study the 
Pre-Socratics in the context of works 


early period of Greek science. In short, 
the Pre-Socratics interest us to the ex- 
tent that they tried to define the notion 
of quantity, the notion of natural law 
as opposed to a belief in some divinely 
imposed fate, the notion of a principle 
which enables a thinking subject to ar- 
rive at objectivity and universality in 
his thought. 


Such a tendency is particularly clear 
in Léon Brunschvicg who, after his sur- 
vey of the Pre-Socratics, is careful to 
stress the significance of Xenophanes’ 
religicus critique, the Ionians’ physics, 
Democritus’ mechanism, and the Pyth- 
agorean mathematicism. Brunschvicg 
deplores all the more the “odius revival 
of the myth,” which keeps a stammer- 
ing reason bound to a still primitive 








mentality whose judgments are mixed 
with imaginary tales. Arithmology and 
the romance of nature (of which the 
Timaeus is a good example) do nothing 
but destroy what might have been a 
fruitful and authentic wisdom. 


We might ask whether such a read- 
ing of the Pre-Socratics does not make 
them out to be our children rather than 
our ancestors. It seems, in fact, that 
this is an attempt to find a starting 
point for what we have become, mak- 
ing our point of departure a sort of 
point of arrival. By returning to the 
source we ourselves become the source; 
we do not leave from there, but rather 
go there. We judge the earliest wis- 
dom in the name of a wisdom which 
serves to help us find the originals of 
whose copies we are the authors. 


A METAPHYSICS OF MAN 


Opposed to such interpretations are 
those of the philosophers who find in 
the Pre-Socratics a message which sheds 
light on the situation of the man of all 
ages. Such an attitude we find in Nietz- 
sche, whose sympathy with the Greeks, 
and with the Pre-Socratics in particular, 
should put him with Hdlderin, Rohde, 
and Zeller. For Nietzsche the tragic 
view of the world and of life which we 
find in the predecessors of Socrates is 
opposed to a theoretical optimism that 
identifies virtue, knowledge and hap- 
piness. Socrates was the decadent man. 
He was the non-mystical man, sure 
that exhaustive knowledge was possible 
and that knowledge was a panacea. As 
the father of scientific universalism, he 
represented “the crucial turning point 
and pivot of universal history.””? 

Today the Pre-Socratics are enjoying 
a second-spring. Thinkers of widely dif- 
ferent viewpoints go to them for an 
antidote to a positivistic tradition, even 
though the Positivists see the Pre-So- 
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cratics as their own predecessors. Léon 
Chestov? sees in an Anaximandrian 
fragment, which Nietzsche had already 
pondered, a fundamental discovery: the 
birth of things, which implies a detach- 
ment from the primitive unity, con- 
stitutes the greatest of sacrileges, ex- 
piated only by destruction and death. 
Our mistake lies, therefore, in believing 
that the tree of knowledge increases 
our strength, while in fact it makes 
us weaker. Heidegger finds in this 
same Anaximandrian fragment, in cer- 
tain expressions of Heraclitus or Par- 
menides, the statement of one of his 
own fundamental themes: that of Be- 
ing which reveals and conceals itself; 
the theme that truth is openness, and 
if we are in truth we are also in error, 
because we are be-ings who participate 
in Being without possessing it. Accord- 
ing to Heidegger, the philosophic tra- 
dition does not begin with Plato, as is 
too often said, but with the Pre-So- 
cratics. The predecessors of Socrates 
posed the problem of the relations be- 
tween be-ing and Being, the problem 
of the opposition between Being and 
Becoming and the problem also of the 
bond between be-ing and non-being. For 
Heidegger, Parmenides, before Plato, 
considered the question of non-being in 
relation to be-ing.* 

Quite recently, M. Beaufret, on edit- 
ing and translating Parmenides’ poem, 
said that “several conversations with 
Martin Heidegger have been of ines- 
timable help on the principal points.’’® 
Parmenides’ poem is presented by 
Beaufret as a work where “transcen- 
dence itself” is found. It is not found, 
surely, in the metaphysical sense given 
to the word since the Platonic period 
— a transcendent be-ing — but in the 
sense of a passing beyond or a radical 
breaking away from all possible be-ing 
toward the very clarity of the being 
of be-ing.° Parmenides, philosopher of 
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ontological wonder, appears then as 
father of the question, “What is meta- 
physics?” 

In a reaction likewise directed against 
a strictly rational interpretation of the 
world, surrealism has seen in Heraclitus 
the poet of the clash of contraries, clash 
which lies within the “unique light of 
coincidence” of which A. Breton speaks. 
And M. Battistini’s recent translation, 
with the ambiguous title, Trois Contem- 
porains,’ presents Heraclitus, Parmeni- 
des and Empedocles as the “men-gods” 
haunted by the world’s riotous forces. 
Their sense of myth and of the mar- 
velous makes of them three sovereigns 
who, “for having inquired about Being, 
for having expressed the tragedy of 
man and his myths, for having tried to 
lead him back to his essential unity, to 
his original state as child of the sun,” 
might be considered, as Heidegger says, 
the “eternal guardians of Being and its 
shepherds, providing light for man on 
his dark journey.’”® 

Perhaps none of these interpretations 
avoid entirely the objection that they, 
too, make the Pre-Socratics disciples 
of contemporary philosophers.® But 
what seems to compel attention is that, 
while the positivist interpretation starts 
out from the Pre-Socratics, these latter 
return to the Pre-Socratics as to a 
source with a kind of nostalgia. 


A COMMON HERITAGE 


One reading of the Pre-Socratics is 
sufficient to bring up the question of 
the meaning of Man. Is he and must 
he be the hero of knowledge? Or is 
he, first of all, a be-ing deprived of 
Being? Does being a knower dispense 
us from asking whether we know what 
Being is? Are the Pre-Socratics the 
founders of a rational knowledge of 
nature, whose progress is bound up with 
the long search for the light of truth? 


Or, on the contrary, have they raised 
their thought to the level of an ontol- 
ogy, anterior and superior to the act 
of knowing — an ontology which the 
very act of knowing conceals? Or 
must we say with Nietzsche, “All the 
important problems were posed before 
Socrates.” To ask these questions im- 
plies that an inner unity can be found 
in Socrates’ predecessors and that the 
expression, ‘Pre-Socratics,” is not a 
mere convenience. We believe that 
there are a number of common traits 
which make the phrase, “Pre-Socratic 
philosophy,”’ meaningful. 


POETS AND PROPHETS 


One of these appears in the inspired 
manner of their expression. All the 
Pre-Socratics write as poets, even as 
prophets. Xenophanes, who was pos- 
sibly a bard, writes elegies. Pythagoras 
was the founder of a religion. Parmeni- 
des composed a poem in which he 
speaks as one of the initiate: ‘And the 
goddess received me kindly, took my 
right hand in hers. She spoke and ad- 
dressed me.” Empedocles, presenting 
himself as a sort of living god, implored, 
“Oh gods, guide forth from my reverent 
lips a pure stream.” The philosopher 
appeared to be inspired, someone who 
brings, or better, brings back a message. 
The Nymphs and Mares have accom- 
panied Parmenides to the entrance of 
the place where divinity is going to 
teach him all things. 


It is, therefore, a vision of Being 
which grounds us. It is not our vision 
that provides a ground for Being. Be- 
ing gives us a message. Our concern 
is to decipher it. This is why Heracli- 
tus writes that, “the Lord whose ora- 
cle is that at Delphi neither speaks nor 
conceals, but indicates.” (Fragment 
93) The philosopher speaks, therefore, 
if not as an oracle, at least in the man- 
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ner of an oracle, transmitting a mes- 
sage from God. 


NEW MEANINGS 


Here lies a possible interpretation of 
the term, logos. As is well known, the 
word is fundamentally ambiguous. Lo- 
gos means at one and the same time, 
discourse, word, reason and argument. 
The logos is the reason of what is, not 
in the rationalistic sense of an abstract 
law, but as a reason which is asserted 
or spoken — or even better, a reason 
which is speaking. The logos is the 
reason which reveals a message to those 
who can decipher the code. It is a 
word which calls, in both meanings of 
the term: a word that names (the logos 
is always a spoken name in distinction to 
évoua, Which is the word insofar as it 
is an element of a vocabulary) and a 
word that summons. This is why God 
neither speaks nor counsels, but indi- 
cates: “The Sibyl with raving mouth 
uttering her unlaughing, unadorned, 
unincensed words reaches out over a 
thousand years with her voice, through 
the inspiration of the god.” (Heracli- 
tus, Fragment 92)*° This is precisely 
what makes the logos both infinitely 
near and infinitely far; ‘The logos gov- 
erns all. Though men are always as- 
sociated with it most closely, yet they 
are separated from it and those things 
which they encounter daily seem to 
them strange.” Fragment 72)” 


The term, croyeiov, can be interpret- 
ed from the same point of view. There 
is no question of seeing in this term 
the counterpart of the modern mole- 
cule. In its original sense, crocyeiov 
designates something which is part of 
a graded series. It is a graphic symbol, 
like the key to a code. This is why the 
writings of M. Bachelard on water, air 
and fire are much more helpful for pen- 
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etrating to the inner meaning of cos- 
mogonies, such as those of the Mi- 
lesians or that of Heraclitus, than are 
the appreciations inspired by a posi- 
tivism in search of a pre-history of cur- 
rent chemical theories. 


NUMBERS AND NATURES 


And so it is with all the religious no- 
tions found at the heart of the Pythag- 
orean speculations. Brunschvicg re- 
gretted that the theories of Pythag- 
oras or his disciples’? on the sex of 
numbers, their perfection, their friend- 
ships and enmities destroyed what 
could have been fruitful in the famous 
formula, “Everything is number.” But 
must we set the Pythagoreanism of 
history over against a so-called true 
Pythagoreanism? Does not Pythagor- 
eanism constitute, rather, a somewhat 
explicit rejection of our notion of quan- 
tity? The Pythagorean number posses- 
ses an in-itself (en-soi) which is not 
exhausted by the mathematical rela- 
tions which are defined by means of it. 
Number is the key of a scale. It is the 
source of a language, like the music 
found in the harmony of the spheres. 
In the Timaeus, Pythagorean in inspir- 
ation, number is the principle for Plato’s 
account of the world’s generation. 


There is in the world, therefore, an 
essence independent of mathematical 
relations. For Nature is not, for the 
Pre-Socratics, a system of numbers and 
measurements. Above all, it is a stage 
on which men die and where we are 
made to feel the power of the gods. 
This is why all knowledge is tragic and 
expressed poetically. It is this second 
point on which we should like to insist. 
Whether it is question of Anaximander, 
Xenophanes, Heraclitus, Parmenides or 
Empedocles, almost all the Pre-Socrat- 
ics have written a ei dices. But 
these “physicists” were not “scientists” 
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as we use the term currently. In the 
hymn, “As on a Festal Day,” Hdlderin 
says of Nature that is “older than 
time,” that it is time, in fact, because 
in the strict sense of the term, Nature 
possesses all time. Nature is time, and 
Nature’s permanence contrasts with the 
ephemeral life of man, who does not 
possess time, but only a little of it. Now, 
if Nature is time, it is also growth. 
As Heidegger wisely comments, ¢vc:s 
comes from ¢vev, to grow." 


THE GREAT BETURN 


This growth is cyclic. The succession 
of seasons shows all birth taking place 
in the course of a cycle of individual- 
ities. The plant yields the seed, which 
yields another plant. Moreover, the 
past comes again; winter follows sum- 
mer, and winter will give way to an- 
other summer. All birth is a re-birth, 
and time in nature is represented by a 
circle, not by a straight line. This 
notion of time as circular is one of the 
essential themes of Pre-Socratic phi- 
losophy. The “Great Year” is a symbol 
of this cycle of ten thousand years, at 
the end of which the same events occur 
again, for the rolling on of time is the 
ground of the Eternal Return of things 
and of beings. There is a “Great Time,” 
an Urzeit which appears in the time that 
belongs to mortal beings. And it is, per- 
haps, on the Festal Day, which played 
such an important role in Greek life, 
that the “Great Time” meets our time. 
In somewhat the same way the sanc- 
tuary unites the “Great Space” of the 
world and the space of the city. The 
consecrated place was a sort of window 
looking out on ubiquity. 


SEPARATION FROM BEING 


Our time, hemmed in by birth and 
death, is but the tragic process of an 
individuality in search of Being which 


is both present and absent. Our time 
expresses the distance which separates 
mortal beings from the everlasting Be- 
ing. Beings, 6-ra, are not Being. Be- 
ing cannot be conjugated personally. 
But be-ing is a participle, a participant. 
It can be conjugated personally and 
temporally. It is simply that the infin- 
itive cannot be conjugated for it is the 
source of all possible conjugation. A 
similar intuition is found at the heart 
of the famous Anaximandrian frag- 
ment: “The source from which existing 
things derive their existence is also 
that to which they return at their de- 
struction, according to necessity. For 
they give justice and make reparation 
to one another for their injustice, ac- 
cording to the arrangement of Time.” 
This formula seems to contain a cyclic 
and redistributive notion of time and in- 
dividualities, a notion which could have 
inspired all the Greek speculations on 
metempsychosis or palingensis. A be- 
ing lives and dies because it is dispos- 
sessed, deprived of Being. Nietzsche 
sees in this fragment the affirmation 
that “all becoming is a culpable eman- 
cipation from the eternal Being, a crime 
which must be atoned for by death.’ 


Chestov congratulates Anaximander 
for having said that “things, on being 
generated, on detaching themselves 
from the primal and divine unity in or- 
der to attain to their own particular 
present being, have committed an action 
so impious that they ought to suffer 
for it the supreme punishment — death 
and destruction.”** With such a per- 
spective, there is a fundamental tragedy 
in human experience, a tragedy which 
is expressed in time. Actually, Time 
itself is nothing but this tragedy. There 
is a justice, which is the Being of be- 
ing, insofar as be-ing is. And there is 
an injustice, to the extent that this 
be-ing which is, is limited within its 
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particularity. Anaximander tells us 
that the drapov is the originative mat- 
ter of dvra, This term, dzepov, has giv- 
en rise to many commentaries. Nietz- 
sche protests against a classical trans- 
lation by the term, infinite, and his 
criticism seems justified, inasmuch as 
infinite is hardly a Greek idea. Infinite, 
for the Greeks, is literally, “what is 
not finished,” “what is incomplete,” and 
so “what is imperfect.” If you con- 
sider the etymology of the word, 
drapov, it will be seen that it is com- 
posed of the privative prefix, «a, and 
the root, zéps, which signifies a limit, 
a determination. Azvepov is, therefore, 
whatever has not received the limiting 
of individuality, for individuality is not 
only what cannot be divided, but es- 
pecially whatever cannot be further di- 
vided. 


HERACLITUS AND PARMENIDES 


These considerations warrant propos- 
ing for Heraclitus and Parmenides a 
new interpretation. They are often op- 
posed, being seen too simply as disci- 
ples of the mutability of Becoming and 
the immutability of Being respectively. 
Heraclitus is indeed the philosopher of 
Becoming. He is the philosopher of flux. 
Nevertheless, the Becoming of which he 
speaks is not a becoming of Being, but 
a becoming in Being, for Being does not 
become, Being simply is. Consequently, 
we find in Heraclitus the great Pre- 
Socratic theme of the “Great Year.” 
Everything becomes, but there is a cer- 
tain permanence in this becoming. All 
becoming takes place within a cycle. 
Heraclitus is not so much a philosopher 
of be-coming (devenir) as of re-coming 
(revenir). 


“There is an exchange: all things for 
Fire, and Fire for all things.” (Frag- 
ment 90) “Fire lives the death of earth, 
and air lives the death of fire, water 
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lives the death of air, air that of water.” 
(Fragment 76) There is a cycle of ele- 
ments, a cycle in which the beginning 
and the end coincide. It would certain- 
ly be childish to attempt to understand 
this from the point of view of contem- 
porary physics. But if we think of it 
in terms of ontology, then we under- 
stand that for Heraclitus “The way up 
and down is one and the same.” (Frag- 
ment 60) 


HEGEL’S INTERPRETATION 


For this reason it seems that Hegel 
inade a somewhat improper use of Her- 
aclitus when he wrote, “There is not 
a single proposition in Heraclitus which 
I have not used in the Logic . . . Hera- 
clitus says that ‘all is becoming.’ This 
becoming is the principle. What is im- 
plied in the expression, ‘Being is no 
more than non-being’ is that becoming 
is and is not at the same time. The 
determinations which are simply op- 
posed are bound together in a unity; 
here coexist being and non-being ... 
Heraclitus was the first to give expres- 
sion to the nature of the infinite, the 
first to conceive of nature as infinite 
in itself, and its essence as process.’’* 
It is certain that Heraclitus was quite 
aware of the tragedy of Becoming. Leg- 
end presents him to us as always in 
tears. However, a philosophy of history 
is not to be found in Heraclitus. it is 
not the Becoming that makes Being. 
Rather, Becoming is at the heart of 
Being, as the opposed tensions of strings 
and wood in a lyre. This Becoming is 
cyclic, not historic; it is bounded by 
the circumference of a circle. That is 
why, on the one hand, there is no room 
for any sort of Aufhebung. And, on the 
other hand, the strife between contrar- 
ies does not rule out the possibility of 
speaking about both the One and the 
Unique Wisdom. Because Becoming 




















takes place within Being, “living and 
dead, awake and sleeping, as well as 
young and old — all are the same in us. 
The latter, having changed, becomes 
the former, and this again having 
changed, becomes the latter.” (Frag- 
ment 88) Whence the expression, “Of 
all things, One; and of the One, all 
things.” (Fragment 10) This, again, 
can be symbolized by the circle. “On 
the circumference of the circle, the be- 
ginning and the end are the same” 
(Fragment 103); so much so that “Ha- 
des is the same as Dionysius.” (Frag- 
ment 15) 


Being is, therefore, the synthesis of 
contradictories. And if “war is both 
king of all and father of all” (Frag- 
ment 53) it is because there exists in 
the striving of contraries a sort of 
rumbling which harmonizes as the var- 
ious strings of a lyre do. The contrar- 
ies move within Being: “God is day and 
night, winter and summer, feast and 
famine. But he takes on the different 
forms, just as fire, when mixed with 
spices, is named according to the per- 
fume of each.” (Fragment 67) Does 
not proposing Heraclitus as the philos- 
opher of Becoming seem to deprive him 
of the ontological dimensions within 
which his thought moves, for “how can 
man hide himself from what never dis- 
appears?” (Fragment 16) Is not say- 
ing, “In the same river, we both step 
and do not step; we are and we are not,” 
(Fragment 49a) the same as saying 
that we are because we are a part of 
the Being, and we are not precisely 
because we are only a part of It? Even 
though all things become, or because 
all things become, “It is wise to agree 
that all things are one.” (Fragment 50) 


RETURN TO UNITY 


In Empedocles we find similar ideas. 
First of all, a sense of tragedy. Hate 


destroys the unity of the One, and Mul- 
tiplicity appears. Love, on the contrary, 
unites the One. “Alternately they*’ be- 
come dominant in the course of the 
cycle and perish one into the other, 
or increase, according to the fateful 
turn appointed to them. They are al- 
ways the same, but flow, one into the 
other . . . But insofar as the eternal 
exchange is without end, they remain 
always the same throughout the cycle.” 
(Fragment 26) 


The symbol of this unity of Being is 
found in the c¢aipos. The notion of Be- 
ing as a sphere is found frequently in 
the Pre-Socratics, notably in Empedo- 
cles, and in Parmenides. The latter, 
for instance, tells us that “Being is 
complete, like the mass of a well-round- 
ed sphere, perfectly balanced through- 
out.” (Fragment 8) Being is continu- 
ous. It does not dissipate itself outside 
its sphere, nor does it gather itself to- 
gether. This is why “Being is, and Non- 
Being is not.” Being is that which has 
meaning for us; “being and thinking 
are the same... the act of thinking 
and the object of thought are merged.” 
All is, therefore, a recalling, a return to 
Being, and a man may walk the way 
of Truth or that of error. The way of 
Truth is that which leads to Being, 
which has no beginning and does not 
become. This always returns to the 
starting point. “It matters little where 
I begin, for I shall return here.” 


BECOMING WITHIN BEING 


One of the central themes around 
which Pre-Socratic thought turns is 
this: there is no becoming outside Be- 
ing. All becoming is a becoming within 
Being; there is no being of Becoming; 
all becoming is cyclic. And if the sphere 
of Being itself is moved, it does not 
pass out of itself. Its movement is a 
turning on itself. And at this point we 
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should ask the question, whether the 
Pre-Socratics are our contemporaries. 
Have not modern philosophers, taking 
history as the basic dimension of the 
spirit, substituted the theme of the be- 
coming of Being for the theme of Be- 
ing’s permanence or of a becoming with- 
in Being. Does not a system such as 
Hegel’s or a historical-critical approach 
like Brunschvicg’s identify two very 
different points of view, those of Be- 
ing and Becoming? Are we not nowa- 
days offering to man history as his 
vocation and salvation? Considering 
these observations, the Pre-Socratics 
appear more contemporary than some 
of our present-day philosophers. 


What are we to say of this Being 
of Parmenides, “venerable and holy, 
without mind, unchanging,” Plato asks 
in The Sophist (249a). By defining 
Non-Being as Otherness, Plato commits 
parricide. He recognized some positiv- 
ity in the negative and some negativity 
in the positive, and this recognition led 
him to a position contrary to that of 
Parmenides — led him to say that Non- 
Being is and Being is not. But there 
are for Plato not only a being of Non- 
Being and a non-being of Being, but 
also a being of the relation of opposition 
between Being and Non-Being. “When 
a part of the nature of the Other and 
a part of that of Being are mutually 
opposed, the opposition (dvrideois) is not 
any less being than itself.” (Sophist, 
258b) Being is, therefore, a force (247) 
in action and a potential force. For 
this reason, we must give to Being the 
life of which Parmenides’ Being was 
devoid. 


BEING AND HISTORY 


One might say of Hegel that he is 
the philosopher who placed Parmenides’ 
Being within History, giving it the life 
which Plato proposed. In Hegel’s phi- 
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losophy, history becomes the ontological 
dimension and the ontological process 
par excellence. War, which was for 
Heraclitus the father of all things, be- 
comes a driving force of history, one 
of the springs of pantragicism and pan- 
logicism. The Hegelian Becoming is a 
synthesis of Being and Non-Being, an 
expression of “dying and growing,” 
which has little in common with the 
cycle of individualities found at the 
heart of the Pre-Socratic Being. “Spir- 
it is time.” This is why history is the 
great conciliator in which victory is 
found only in defeat. History has, 
therefore, a meaning. More exactly, it 
is the Meaning. But this meaning is, 
on the other hand, always deferred. 
The meaning of a dictatorship, accord- 
ing to Hegel, cannot be known until 
the dictatorship is seen as the thesis 
whose antithesis is a liberating revo- 
lution. Finally, there is a basic ambigu- 
ity: from one point of view, Being 
makes history, for history is only the 
Calvary of God, the absolute Spirit, 
who is becoming God in and through 
history. From another point of view, 
it is history which makes Being, for 
the dialectical transcending transforms 
the event into an advent of Being. 
Today it is a question whether his- 
tory is not running the risk of becom- 
ing “the myth of the twentieth cen- 
tury” by condemning beings to an an- 
nihilation which is not only dialectical. 
History has now become the Temple in 
which the “Grand Etre” — Society — 
whose essential reality Comte pro- 
claimed, is like some Moloch for whom 
Man remains even though men die, and 
perhaps only on condition that they die. 
It could be said that History is the Su- 
preme Court. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that in the meantime men of flesh 
and blood are killed. History tells us 
that we progress, but we progress more 
or less emptied of ourselves. Moreover, 




















the historical pragmatisms in the hands 
of those more or less inspired by the 
singing of some “dionysian bird,” are 
transforming themselves into a quasi- 
militaristic technique of regulating the 
course of our progress. If history is 
cut to Humanity’s measure, it is not 
cut to the measure of the men drowned 
in it, men living and dying in a time 
which is their own. It is a case of 
Cronus’ once more devouring the sons 
of Rhea. 


CONTEMPORARY EMPIBICISMS 


It could be said, at this point, that 
the history of the sciences is an ac- 
count of a progress in which the know- 
ing subject assumes responsibility for 
his own genesis by becoming aware of 
his conquests. But science is becoming 
less and less the product of man and 
more and more his controller. The mor- 
al sciences, such as experimental psy- 
chology or sociology, have introduced 
the notion of fact into the study of man. 
And whether it is a question of an epis- 
temological fact or a social fact, man 
is ultimately considered as an abstrac- 
tion, reduced to an appearance without 
being. From another point of view, 
science, which has become more than 
ever a collective and universal work, 
is bringing about a more pronounced 
division of labor within its domain. Dis- 
covery has become more and more de- 
personalized, dehumanized. 


The scientist today is like the worker 
Marx describes, a man forced to sell 
his labor-power to a capitalist who pro- 
vides the necessary materials and tools 
for making the product. The scientist 
has to put his work at the service of a 
financial or national power which pos- 
sesses enough capital to furnish him 
with the ever more costly instruments 
and materials he needs to carry his dis- 
coveries forward. These discoveries 


and their use belong no more to him 
than the manufactured product belongs 
to the employee whose work has trans- 
formed the raw material. “Knowledge 
for the sake of prediction, prediction 
for the sake of power” could never be 
more true. For those who know are no 
longer the same people as those who 
act. The man of science is more and 
more like Midas, who changed into gold 
whatever he touched, but could not eat 
a thing. 

The philosophies of Becoming are ful- 
filled in the empiricisms of experience: 
empiricisms of science, in which phi- 
losophy becomes simply a methodology 
in the tow of scientific knowledge; em- 
piricisms of history, in which the pos- 
sibility of crimes of dialectical high 
treasons is ever present; empiricisms 
of man, in which the posibility of crimes 
of social high treason is lurking; exis- 
tential empiricisms, in which existence, 
prior to essence, seeks to “liberate man 
from his interior life.”** In all this, 
philosophy comes “after the facts” — 
too late. 


PERSPECTIVE 


Do we not find a totally different mes- 
sage in the Pre-Socratics? In their phi- 
losophy there is a place for a presence 
of Being and for. a distance from Be- 
ing. Being is not in a state of becoming, 
but all becoming is in Being. And our 
dimensions are in the interior of this 
Being, which grounds them, In. this 
sense, philosophy seeks to provide a 
ground for that which endures: Phi- 
losophy appears as fundamentally an- 
ti-historical. The permanence of phi- 
losophy’s search is an expression of its 
search for what is permanent. The 
Philosopher is not an initiate of his- 
tory. Nor is he the safety-deposit box 
of some philosophia perennis. He is 
one who in a discourse beyond mere 
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prattle, undertakes the task, forever 
begun again, of naming Being. For 
Being is not that which is named, but 
that by reason of which one names. 


This is why “The One, the unique wis- 
dom, is both willing and unwilling to 
be called by the name of Zeus.” (Herac- 
litus, Fragment 32) 


oO Source: REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. Jan.-Mars, 1957, 
pp. 9-19. “Peut-on parler d’une actualité des Présocratiques?” 
Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 
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LIKE THE LATIN GOD JANUS, TRUTH 
looks in two directions. Its logical as- 
pect is an inward glance enclosed in 
the conscious mind. The other looks 
to the outer world, to things themselves. 
Not infrequently philosophers, as guard- 
ians of the mind, have looked upon 
this ontological or ontic aspect of 
truth as a kind of philosophic infidelity 
or frivolity. 


After Descartes European philosophy 
was concerned almost exclusively with 
ideas. This trend reaches its culmina- 
tion in the precise phenomenological 
analysis of Edmund Husserl. This phen- 
omenology deals with nouwmena, with 
ideas as they appear to our judgment- 
free intellect, which puts bewildering 
existence in parentheses (epoché) so 
that eidetic intuition can describe things 
as they appear, as phenomena. 


Yet it is important to bear in mind 
that appearance (maya, doxa, image) 
is nothing else than the manifestation 
or epiphany of being itself (brahman, 
noumenon, reality). Not only is being 
the background of appearance but 
appearance is the foreground of be- 
ing. Manifestation and being are not 
two different realities but one. Ap- 
pearance is being itself exactly as it 
appears. Only through appearance can 
I penetrate being. 





In other words, phenomenology need 
not be tied to the framework of an 
idealistic philosophy. It is the correct 
method of gnoseology (critical knowl- 
edge) as well, and it is the first cor- 
rect approach to ontology. Further- 
more it can be used not only as the 
method of an essential ontology, a meta- 
physics of essences, but also as the 
fruitful path to an existential ontology, 
a metaphysics of existences. Such an 
existential phenomenology should be 
supplemented, however, by the essential 
phase, and both by an ultimate ontology 
which transcends phenomenology. For 
the phenomenological method discloses 
only how things appear, as essences as 
well as existences, not what things are. 
We wish to apply the method to one of 
the great philosophic problems by de- 
scribing the outward-looking counte- 
nance of truth, the aspect that was em- 
phasized by Christian philosophers un- 
til the time of Descartes as well as by 
many systems of the Vedanta, and once 
again claims the attention of contem- 
porary philosophers. Phenomenology 
will be used, therefore, not as a logical 
analysis of the data of consciousness 
in the essential spheres within the 
epoché of Husserl, but as the existen- 
tial method to discover what is, without 
penetrating into that which “what is” 
is, without forcing the inner sanctuary 
of that which is. 
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THE UPWARD ANALYSIS 


TRUTH IS REALITY 


Whatever its cause the nature of 
error lies in the proposition. With truth 
it is exactly the opposite. Whatever 
its relation to the proposition, its na- 
ture lies in the thing itself. 

We may borrow a classical example 
from Indian philosophy: “this is a 
snake” is an error. “This is a rope” is 
the truth. If we reject the first, the 
false proposition, we destroy the er- 
ror, but we do not destroy the truth 
by rejecting the second. “This,” what 
this is, remains, and it remains true 
independently of human judgment. The 
“this” of the false proposition will also 
remain, and it will not be false but true, 
whether the “this” refers ts: the extra- 
mental rope or to the imagined snake 
(which as imagined snake is true). The 
nature of the truth will be the nature 
of the “this.” “S is F” may be a true 
proposition, but the truth is the subject: 
S is that which is true. Truth, therefore, 
lies in reality itself: that which is true. 
F is never true if it is identified with 
S. It may be true unless it is something 
of S, but it is never the truth. 

We must guard against confusing the 
classical distinction between the logical 
and the metaphysical concept of truth. 
The locus of the former is the judgment, 
whereas the latter is found in the thing 
itself. Still the distinction does not 
solve all problems, for truth is more 
than a concept. The truth of S is not 
the truth of one part of the statement 
“S is F,” but the real basis for that 
which appears as S in the sentence. 


TRUTH IS GOD 
Truth is reality, it is S, the subject 
of a sentence. But where can I find the 
genuine S? We saw that in the judg- 
ment, “this is a rope,” the truth is 
“this,” that is, lies in the subject. But 
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when I say “this,” the subject of the 
previous judgment has been trans- 
formed into the predicate, into the ob- 
ject, of a second. I cannot say “this” 
without making an object of it. There- 
fore “this” can be true, but it cannot 
be the truth. Things cannot present 
themselves as subjects. They are al- 
ways objects for me; perhaps true, al- 
ways true as objects, but never the true. 
But the truth is indispensable for the 
trueness of any judgment. 

Where can I find a pure subject if 
not in an object or the subject of a 
judgment? I have only one refuge: 
myself. If I can identify the “this” with 
myself, if I can transform “S is F” 
into “I am F,” I shall have S not as ob- 
ject but as pure subject. 

This might be possible if we were 
concerned with mere dialectic. But 
phenomenology is a method of analys- 
ing ontological data that are actually 
given on the horizon of my existence 
or consciousness. “I am F”’ is only a 
dialectic judgment unless I find the F 
that I am. I am not really a subject, 
and thus the truth, if I cannot find the 
predicate identical with myself. I must 
be in a position to answer ontologically 
who I am. But I cannot fulfill this re- 
quirement as long as I am in this world. 
For I am neither my body nor my con- 
scious self. I am not my mind or con- 
ciousness. I have a body, a self, a mind; 
but I cannot identify myself with any 
of the things that I have or of which 
I partake. 

I cannot even identify my “I” with 
the ego, for “I” am not only my ego 
as it is here and now. My ego is all 
that I am just now, but it is not what 
I was and even less what I shali be. 
“T” am more what I shall be than what 
I am now. The real possibilities and 
hopes of my being are not yet present 
in my ego. “I” am surely not this 
small, self-seeking ego that I still find 

















in myself. I shall be my I. I am not 
yet, for our nature is not yet complete, 
not yet born — nature not yet nata. 
The I that we are looking for cannot be 
the changing subject of human stages. 
It simply is, in a supra-temporal sense. 

Meanwhile the mere expression my 
“T” will not bring us to term. What does 
“mine” mean? The I is the I. My I 
means that the I is mine, that it be- 
longs to me. My I cannot be the ab- 
solute subject we are looking for, for 
it is an object, a predicate of me. ... 

“T am I” is the absolute identity we 
seek. The absolute I is God’s name. 
He is He Who is. He alone can say “I 
am I,” or simply “I am.” He is the ab- 
solute reality and the absolute truth. 
We need not detract from God’s im- 
manence if we speak of the absolute 
as “He,” nor diminish His trancendence 
if we name Him “I.” He is the absolute 
I; I is His name. 


THE DIVINE LOGOS 


God is the only absolute subject and 
the only absolute truth. Things are true 
inasfar as they are objects to this sub- 
ject. For they are not subjects to them- 
selves, they do not give themselves their 
being. On the basis of the fact that 
they are ob-jects of God, they become 
sub-jects only in relation to the ob- 
jects which they generate, which they 
cb-jecticize, throw before themselves. 

“This is a rope” is ultimately true 
not when I say it or in the sense in 
which I express it, but inasfar as God 
expresses it, for His expression makes 
both the rope and the “this” that is 
a rope. When we say “this is a rope,” 
we only discover that a rope is there 
and that our proposition is true, and 
that it would be an error to say “a 
snake is there.” Our inner private logos 
is the domain of our inner private truth. 
The statement, “this is a snake,” is 
true if by “this” we mean that which 


we see or imagine we see in the semi- 
darkness. If we create the subjct, we 
create its truth at the same time. But 
we can do this only to the subject in 
our thinking or imagination, not to our- 
selves or to reality. 

Truth is then the product of a logos. 
Our logos can only bring out the truth 
of the object; it can do nothing about 
a subject. Yet we discover the object 
and its truth because the object has 
already been made a subject by the 
divine Logos; it has already been 
“thought” by God. The divine Logos 
through its thinking creates its ob- 
jects as subjects. Things are what 
the Logos, the absolute intellect, thinks 
of them. His thought gives them their 
proper knowability and being. 

My ego cannot say: “I am you.” The 
absolute I says to me “I am that,” “TI 
am you;” otherwise my ego, His thou, 
would not exist at all. The whole mys- 
tery of this world’s existence consists in 
this, that He, the absolute I, says the 
“this,” the “you,” without going on to 
complete, from our temporal point of 
view, the expression, “I am that,” “I 
am you.” Of course He expresses it, 
but from our viewpoint it is something 
in the future: “I shall be that,” “I 
shall be you.” When the temporalness 
is past (I do not say, when it will be 
past), we shall be in a position to realize 
the full truth about ourselves; that is, 
the proper personal identity of His ex- 
pression, “I am this.” My ego will have 
grasped the truth and will simply an- 
swer — for my being is only a divine 
answer — “YOU,” “You are,” “You 
are the I,” “You are I.” My real per- 
sonality, my true ego, is this “you” 
of yours. It is this you that I 
am. But this is really the Logos, the 
You of the Father, so that ultimately 
our being is a partaking of the Logos. 
In some way God and the world meet 
in the Logos. 
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THE DESCENDING WAY 


HUMAN TRUTH IS RELATIVE 


As long as this temporal interval 
lasts we cannot attain absolute truth, 
but neither can we renounce our task 
of uncovering in ourselves and in our 
knowledge the true nature of being 
and thereby our specific human tem- 
poral truth. 

From the existential point of view, 
human truth has an inward-turning 
character compared to absolute divine 
truth. That I am true will consist in 
my being, not a subject, as He is, but 
a predicate, His predicate. The more 
I am P, the more true it will be that 
“S is P” and the closer I shall come to 
S and truly realize myself. The truth 
of my being will grow in the same way 
as my own being attains its goal, being. 
The truth of my being will depend upon 
my loyalty to self, my obedience in re- 
lation to my being. Truth must be 
sought and sifted. We must believe in 
the truth. Truth dwells primarily not 
in my intellect but in my being. 

The important conclusion from this 
ontological character of truth is that 
man comes near to truth only to the 
extent that he is truth (Upanishads). 
Mere theoretical understanding is not 
possible. The intellect can grasp only 
what belongs to its level, the logical or 
essential aspect of truth, not its exis- 
tential or ontological core. Truth is not 
something that we possess but some- 
thing that possesses us or besets us, 
something in which we find our being. 
I approach real truth not through 
wisdom concerning the One alone, wis- 
dom which does not spurn true knowl- 
edge but contains it as an element, wis- 
dom which is ultimately a divine gift, 
and which is not so much knowing as 
a consciousness of being known. 

This existential advance toward truth 
does not reach its goal on earth, for 
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here no one possesses the whole truth 
or is completely possessed by it. The 
way to truth is an inner approach with 
our whole being, in which good will is 
as important as right understanding, 
a pure heart as essential as correct 
ideas. 

Human truth is relative to our on- 
tological position, which is singular. No 
one else can be in my position. But 
this is not the singularity of exclusive- 
ness. It consists precisely in my re- 
lation to the only One, Who does not 
exclude but includes all, because of His 
absolute oneness. 

From the essential point of view, ex- 
pressed in the proposition “S is F,” hu- 
man truth is also relative. It is im- 
possible to identify absolutely a real 
subject with a predicate, since the sub- 
ject is always an existence and the ob- 
ject an essence. It was the error of 
western idealism to believe in such a 
possibility, and since this possibility ex- 
ists ‘only in God, idealism was forced 
dialectically to think of human under- 
standing as a divine mind. 

“S is P” will be true if P expresses 
something that is S; but no P can ex- 
haust the being of S (the I). Thus, 
as with existence, it is impossible for 
our understanding to transfer the com- 
plete essence of S to P. “S is P” is 
never completely equivalent to “P is S.” 
Error, and sin in the ontological sense, 
becomes possible when we suppose an 
equivalence that does not correspond 
to reality. 

The classical definition of logical and 
anthropological truth in medieval phi- 
losophy, adequatio rei et intellectus, in- 
cluded recognition of the fact that iden- 
tity, aequatio, can never be achieved. It 
introduced the dynamic term adequatio, 
on the way to identity, to indicate that 
as long as we remain in this world of 
duality, we approach truth only asymp- 
totically. Truth must be won. 














THE NEGATIVE ELEMENT OF HUMAN TRUTH 


We are of course permitted to formu- 
late “S is P,” and it is a true judgment 
as long as we are aware of its limita- 
tions, of its relativity. But we have a 
specific human way of approaching 
truth, the via negationis, the way of de- 
nial. “S is not Q” is in a sense closer 
to the truth than “S is P,” supposing of 
course that P differs from Q, for even 
though the statement may be too bar- 
ren to tell us anything about S, the 
judgment as such does not suffer from 
the limitations of the affirmative one. 
“S is P” can never be an absolute identi- 
ty, but “S is — not Q” is an absolute 
negation of identity. This logical ab- 
soluteness, however, cannot be taken 
metaphysically. “S is — not Q,” implies 
something logically different from the 
metaphysical equivalent “S in non-Q,” 
where we again have the simple affma- 
tive, “S is R” (substituting R for non- 
Q). If we can more easily determine 
what any subject is not than what it is, 
it is especially true that, since we our- 
selves are relative, we penetrate more 
deeply into the truth concerning the 
absolute reality knowing what it is not 
than knowing what it is. If it is true 
that it is, it is not so in the way we 
are able to think of it. “He” is known 
as unknown (cognoscitur tamquam ig- 
notus). He is a hidden God. Not only 
human truth but truth itself has a cer- 
tain negative character. (Aletheia, not 
to hide.) 

On the other hand logical negation 
can have metaphysically only a positive 
character. Pure negation does not exist 
even ideally. It is unthinkable, for it 
ought not to presuppose something that 
will be denied — in which case it would 
not be pure negaiion; and negation 
does not make sense either, for it might 
be a judgment affirming everything. 
Negation is always negation of some- 
thing and this something is positive. 





For this reason one of the best ways 
of identifying the absolute is to say 
that it is sadasat, it is and is not. 
God, the absolute, is A and non-A, and 
He is not A and non-A, not because He 
is full of contradictions but because He 
is infinite beyond every possible con- 
tradiction or negation. If He were only 
A, He would be limited by non-A, so He 
includes both. But the sense is not that 
He is A and non-A, which makes B, 
for He is neither A nor non-A. Further- 
more the negation must not be too out- 
spoken. We must listen rather than 
ask. “He is that from which all speech 
rebounds.” 


THE LOCUS OF ERROR 

“S is P” is a true proposition, but 
it contains only a fragment of truth 
concerning S and P. Error arises when 
we overstep the bounds of its validity 
either by extrapolation or by inter- 
polation. 

In extrapolation the subject is pushed 
beyond its limits. “That is a snake” 
is a false proposition if by “that” we 
mean the rope that lies a few steps in 
front of us. We said “S is P” but we 
should have said S, is P.” The thing 
before us is not a snake, but the image 
we have formed in our imagination is 
the true picture of a snake. In our day 
the new physics has uncovered the er- 
ror of classical physics in projecting 
concepts beyond the magnitude for 
which they were and still are valid. 

We are constrained to use the term 
S, yet we cannot attain the full S, and 
in reality S is for us: S, plus S, plus 
S,...S,. “S, is P,” is true, but not 
Sim is P,.” We supposed erroneously 
that S=S,, whereas S,=S, plus S, . 
Su 
Interpolation is the inclusion of heter- 
ogeneous elements in the predicate. 
“This is a rope” will be a false judg- 
ment if we consider “rope” the ulti- 
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mate reality of “this.” ‘This’ is cer- 
tainly a rope, but it is much more than 
that. And we are in error if we think 
of “this” only as a rope. We must 
express ourselves in the proposition “S 
is P;” but we have no means of ex- 
hausting the predicate of S, so that 
we really mean “S, is P,,” which is 
true for P,, only, not for P,,_.,. 


THE INEXPRESSIBLE MULTIPLICITY 
OF TRUTH 


The saying, “truth is one,” is accepted 
uncritically as a rule, and surely ab- 
solute truth, which is absolute reality 
— God — is one. But when the unity 
of truth is pompously proclaimed in 
human discussions, what is behind it 
is not the unity of the absolute but 
the justificatian of personal opinion. 
The danger of the formula is that it 
overlooks the existential character of 
truth and busies itself with a one-sided 
philosophy of essence, or with narrow 
rationalism. “S is P” contradicts “S 
is Q” only if Q is equivalent to non-P. 
For us S embraces many predicates, 
since none of them exhaust the sub- 
ject... 

Every existing thing has as much 
truth as it has being, and this relative 
existential truth of the world is one 
to the extent that there is one being, 
and multiple in the measure that being 
is multiple. .. In the realm of the ab- 
solute, beyond time, my being and my 
truth are identical. “You are this’ is 
the spark from the divine being and 
truth that I am. But while we are im- 
mersed in time, the “you are that” ex- 
pressed by God takes on for me the 
form: “You will be that.” Truth, like 
being, is my goal. I must win the truth. 


If for human essences truth: is what 
will be, it is also what should be. Truth 
is duty. “We are to practice the truth” 
(Eph 4:15). Truth must not be im- 
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posed from outside but witnessed to 
as the inner chronological law of our 
becoming, our growth toward being. 
This law of our being is our truth, and 
this truth is our proper being, pro- 
vided we do not falter in its discovery, 
formation and deliverence. 


In this existential perspective we do 
not use the formula: truth is one. Truth 
is my being, and no one can penetrate 
the inexpressible ontological reiation be- 
tween God who calls me and my being 
which is His call. Truth is as me.ai- 
fold as the things that are. I must fol- 
low my own persona: way, and no other 
way may take its place. 

But this multiplicity of existential 
truth is ineffable, as inexpressible as my 
proper being which is expressed effec- 
tively only by the divine mind, and we 
can draw no conclusion from it con- 
cerning essential truth. It does not 
point to relativism and indifferentism, 
for as soon as I begin to speak of truth 
I am in the realm of essences. Whatever 
expression I formulate will be a uni- 
versal essence, common to many, and 
therefore neither my truth nor plural- 
istic. 


THE IMPERFECT UNITY OF ESSENTIAL TRUTH 


If truth is many as are existing 
things then it also has the metaphysi- 
cal unity of existing things. From my 
viewpoint my ego, the thou of a di- 
vine utterance is not your ego, my per- 
son is not your person. But from the 
standpoint of the absolute, He does not 
say twice, “you are this,” in order to 
call into existence you and me. Not 
only is the divine and timeless Being 
one, but the entire creation emanating 
from his Being alone is also one. The 
divine Logos speaks but once an eter- 
nal “S is P,” and this P includes all 
that is. “The unique Word is expres- 
sive not only of the Father but also 

















of creation” (S. Th. I, 34, a. 3). “To 
on pollachos legetai”’ was the deep in- 
tuition of Aristotle. Being is expressed 
in many ways, pollachos, but it remains 
the being, to on. 

Logical, formulated truth must also 
be one, since our intellect to a degree 
contacts the essences of existing things 
and discovers the essential structure 
of the world. This is the province of 
the principle of non-contradiction, which 
safeguards not only our thinking but 
also the essential unity of the world. 

“S is P” expresses that perfect knowi- 
edge of things which our intellect only 
approaches as an ideal. Actually our 
knowledge has to do with §, is P,, S, is 
P., etc. Within each of these proposi- 
tions also the truth can only be one; 
that is, if S, is P,, it cannot be that 
S, is P,,. On this foundation logic is 
built and develops toward a dialectic 
of truth. And where truth is one it is 
also incorruptible, permanent and un- 
changing. 


THE PURIFYING AND 
MEDIATIONAL NATURE OF TRUTH 


That truth brings freedom and ful- 
fillment is a long tradition in both west- 
ern and oriental religion and philoso- 
phy, and it is clear that this truth is 
not the mere rightness of a proposition 
but existential truth. It is also vy Jl 
known that truth has a cathartic func- 
tion (Plato). It purifies our being not 
through magical or esoteric properties 
but because of its very nature as truth 
and its relation to our being. It is in- 
structive to follow through the ages 
this idea of the purifying aspect of 
truth. It is an index of the develop- 
ment of western philosophy. 

In the golden age of Greek philoso- 
phy the very notion of truth springs 
from the idea of purification. Plato and 
Aristotle, as Heraclitus before them and 
the Stoics and others later, inherited 


from dawning philosophy and human 
history the realization that man’s chief 
concern is his redemption, his union 
with the divine, his fulfillment or beati- 
tude. The powerful insight of the 
Greeks was that the divine is being, 
and that therefore union with the di- 
vinity means assimilation to being. But 
— and here begins Greek intellectualism 
— to be united with being means to 
know being, for we have no higher 
way. Knowledge is precisely this mys- 
terious assimilation, this union, between 
the knower and the known, between 
subject and object. Knowledge of being 
is theoria, contemplation, through 
which alone we achieve the goal of life. 
Its organ is our mind, the nous, and 
truth, aletheia, the discovery of being, 
is its central value. The wise man is 
the seeker of truth, and he alone will 
be divinized and achieve immortality 
and being. Contemplation is the only 
way, and it automatically brings about 
the highest realization, independently 
of the moral virtues. Truth is itself 
cathartic, or rather, it is the purified 
and perfected goal. Blessedness is the 
result of a life that corresponds to the 
essences of things. 

But reality and being are more than 
naked, transparent essences. The ex- 
istential forces of sin, redemption, hu- 
man failings, grace, strength and weak- 
ness of will, the fact that human life 
cannot be reduced to a _ reasoned 
schema, and that theoria is closed to 
all but the few — all this undermined 
the Greek intellectualism of Plato and 
Aristotle. Christian philosophers from 
the beginning to the Scholastics knew 
well that truth has an existential char- 
acter and an important purifying pow- 
er, but they are influenced by the con- 
sideration of the radical inadequacy of 
man after original sin, the fragile char- 
acter of human values, the fact that 
on earth truth does not coincide with 
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goodness, and that Christian contempla- 
tion is more than an act of understand- 
ing. 

With the decline of the intellectual 
influence of Christianity in western cul- 
ture and the emergence of rationalisn 
and idealism, truth loses all contact 
with life and existence becomes a bare 
symbol of pure reason, a mere right- 
ness of judgment. Theory is no longer 
theoria or contemplation but an intel- 
lectual value divorced from practice 
and ethics. Truth has neither existen- 
tial nor religious meaning. it has little 
to do with power or happiness or prac- 
tical life. It is interesting to observe 
that in recent centuries the reaction 
to this dichotomy was a complete in- 
version of this concept of truth, so that 
it now becomes a mere practical value 
assuring me of power, success, and en- 
joyment. 

At long last the European thinker 
again sees that truth has an existential 
and a purifying aspect, and that it is 
never irrelevant. He is returning to the 
perennial philosophical tradition of hu- 
manity for which truth has meant more 
than mental gymnastics. Truth has a 
strong appeal, often more than God, 
freedom, heaven, etc. This is not only 
a sign of our time but has always been 
the case, because truth mediates be- 
tween the absolute and eternal and the 
relative and changeable. Unity, free- 
dom, vision of God — are distant ends 
toward which we strive, whereas truth 
is a specific immediate bridge between 
these two worlds. It is the messenger 
between essences and existences. Ma- 
terially it coincides with being, God, 
goodness, but formally it contains a 
specific reference to the predicate of 
the absolute subject. This truth is S, 
but S is always stated ontologically, “S 
is Q.” Over this bridge we reach divin- 
ity. If God speaks He can speak only 
truth, not because He may not speak 
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untruth, but because His speaking is 
truth. Truth always comes as a reve- 
lation. First we hear it, then we be- 
lieve it, and finally we see it (St. Au- 
gustine). Through it God communicates 
to us and we rise to Him. It is the 
most human of his attributes, for after 
all we are children of the Logos, the 
divine Truth. 


We can sum up the problem of exis- 
tential ontology by discussing the for- 
mel aspect of truth as distinct from be- 
ing, goodness, reality. An _ essential 
phenomenology would not go beyond 
the proposition, “S is P,” and the analy- 
sis of the identity as the dialectic un- 
folding of our intellect or conscious- 
ness. For existential phenomenology 
the formal aspect of truth is its media- 
tive or mesoteric character. Truth has 
the sense of a medium; it is not being, 
to on, but “being as being,” to on he 
on. We cannot know in what consists 
that which we call being. We only 
know that being “is.” We can reach 
being only as existing, and that is truth. 
It is being as existing, as manifesting 
itself, and not what appears to me as 
truth, since I am not outside of existing 
things. 

In speaking of the absolute we must 
go beyond all categories, but without 
losing our footing in reality. We must 
retain the sense of the real and avoid 
the constitutional weakness of our lim- 
ited thinking. The mere dialectic pro- 
jection of our mental structures is a 
groundless extrapolation. We can al- 
ways think of a beyond. but in doing so 
we may leave reality and truth behind. 

We can express it thus: If F is the 
ultimate reality, in itself, and if we ask 
what F is, then it is not F that asks 
the question (not even the F in us, for 
F need not ask), but we, our logos, that 











asks. Now we can only ask what F 
“is.” We cannot project the answer be- 
yond the “is,” and so whenever we want 
to know about a thing we make of it 
only an existing thing. So whatever 
F may consist of, we can only say that 
it is L in which the being of F lies. 
This L is not different from F (it is 
the “is” of F), but it need not “be” 
identical with it. It is the being of F, 
the “being” as existing, and therefore 
the truth of F. 

Truth is the revelation of being but 
not an external disclosure thereof, for 
there is no spectator, no one beyond 
the pale of being to whom it could be 
disclosed. Yet truth is this unfolding of 
what is not folded, this reflection of 
the simple, this image of the imageless, 
this fullness of the absolute. We may 
add: this logos of silence, this “this” 
of the not-this, to emphasize the in- 
adequacy of speech and the singular 
specificity of these concepts which are 
applied to the absolute. Being is truth 


because it is not empty but full, full 
of life, truth and love. Truth is the 
epiphany of being as existing and there- 
fore the authentic road to being: be- 
ing as manifest truth. 

For our temporal being also truth is 
manifestation, but for us it is equally 
the veil of existing things, the envelope 
under which we grasp being, as long as 
we have not reached our God-filled 
state. It is not a mere intellectual iden- 
tification of P with S but an ontological 
descent — avatar — from S as S. When 
S as S appears, when the subject comes, 
not just the logical subject of a predi- 
cate but simple as existing, then is truth 
present: truth is being as being. When 
there are existing things, then the be- 
ing of the existing things is the truth. 
Therefore we are inasfar as we are 
truth, and meanwhile we are in the 
state of becoming as long as we are 
true. Truth is the horizon of being, the 
line of meeting of earth and heaven, 
man and God. 


je | Source: PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. 64 Jahrgang 1956. pp, 27-54. 
“Die existentielle phénomenologie der Wahrheit.” 
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The following article was originally de- 
livered at a symposium held in Paris in 
September 1956 for the International In- 
stitute of Philosophy. 


Responsibility for the future, espe- 
cialiy for the far-away future, is the 
core and the essence of all responsibility 
of any kind, always and everywhere. 
Further, this responsibility, for the fu- 
ture is not only the all-encompassing re- 
sponsibility, but it is even prior to and 
a primary condition of man’s responsi- 
bility in and for the present (including 
the near future). Its function is fun- 
damental for human behavior as hu- 
man behavior, meaning both that of 
the individual and that of groups, peo- 
ples or mankind as a whole. 

The justification for this sweeping 
proposition, which stems from (and 
leads to) an integrated but deviating 
view of man and human activity, can- 
not be expounded here. For a more de- 
tailed treatment. I refer to my two- 
volume work, De Toekomst is Verleden 
Tijd (Utrecht 1955), of whick an Eng- 
lish translation is in preparation (prob- 
able title: Reconstruction of the Future. 
The image of the Future as a Primary 
Force of Cultural Dynamics). 

The basic point of departure for these 
ideas is the structure of the human 
mind, which is unique in that it is dual- 
istic. Man is the one animal able to 
pass the frontier of present reality. He 
is the only living being who can con- 
sciously split reality in two: into the 
existing, observable state of being and 
an inventively conceived, not-existing 
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state of being. Homo sapiens is split- 
man: in his creative capacity of split- 
ting reality he distinguishes himself 
from and rises above a purely animal- 
istic or vitalistic state. He can live 
simultaneously in the environmental 
here-and-now and in another world or 
universe of his own creation. Split man 
can thus behave purposefully as a 
“citizen of two worlds.” 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


The development of this dualism 
marks the most significant milestone 
in the process of birth and growth of 
human civilization. It started the bi- 
ological species of homo off on its amaz- 
ing career as homo faber: Man the 
Maker of civilization. At some prehis- 
toric point man proves able not only 
to split off from physical reality an- 
other, different, as it were meta-physi- 
cal world, as real or more real than his 
immediate surroundings, thereby add- 
ing a new spatial dimension to his world 
view. He also becomes conscious of 
time and a temporal dimension. The 
human mind started emancipating itself 
spiritually from spatio-temporal limits, 
from the oppressive grip of the here- 
and-now, and it has ever since been try- 
ing to cross the border of the unknown. 
It works unrelentingly to grasp the 
non-existent: the once-existent, the to- 
be-existent or the (in a higher sense) 
eternally existent. But whether this 
other reality is thought of as having 
existed previously, as yet to come or 
as being inherent in all time, it can 
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only be imaginatively conceived in men- 
tal pictures and communicated in the 
language of images. 

The next and most important step, 
following the mental splitting of the 
continuous time-flow into different 
parts, is the separate and definite con- 
cept of a time not now existent but 
still to come. As soon as such concepts 
as “later,” “coming,” “ahead,” “be- 
yond,” “forward” or “future” are ex- 
plicitly and systematically detached 
from the undifferentiated stretch of the 
time-continum, the real story of man 
is set into motion. Man is then liberated 
to become the ingenious builder of those 
other, non-natural worlds, to be called 
civilizations. 

Then the future comes into its own, 
as an almost boundless enlargement of 
the narrow world view of man. Fore- 
thought and foresight enter into the 
world scene. The future is to form the 
central category, to be the guiding star 
of all incipient cultural activity and of 
the successive upswinging leaps of the 
human mind along the agelong road of 
“progress.” Both the idea and reality 
of a forward-moving human civilization 
are absolutely unthinkable without the 
preceding mental development of for- 
ward-thinking. 


jan 1957, pp. 65-81 @ 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Philosophy, in the frame of reference 
presupposed here, can be seen as the 
general expression of intellecting time- 
consciousness and of the successive at- 
tempts at translation of man’s increas- 
ing awareness of the future. Cosmic 
mythology and philosophy cover time 
from the first beginning of this world 
to its last stage and its transition to an- 
other world. In whatever way this proc- 
ess is conceived in different systems, all 
are based on a definite notion of time 
and, specifically, of coming time. All 
true philosophy is essentially metaphysi- 
cal time-philosophy, from Plato to Ploti- 
nus and Augustine, from Kant and Hegel 
to Bergson, Husserl or Heidegger. The 
historic rise and fall of systems of phi- 
losophy is intertwined with fundamental 
shifts in the accompanying trends of 
changing time-conceptions or, to be very 
concise, with the corresponding rise and 
fall of their inherent previsions of the 
future. 


Thus the classical Platonic ideas were 
not only mirrors or reflections of Pla- 
to’s own time, but universal pre-reflec- 
tions of an inspired and timeless future 
for mankind. They are, in fact, the 
prototypes of what I propose to indicate 
in the following as positive and con- 
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structive “images of the future.” They 
inspire and direct man to reach out 
above himself, to strive from genera- 
tion to generation towards another and 
better time. 

Plato has bequeathed to posterity the 
most essential cue to the meaning and 
working of the image of the future. 
It is the very cue which serves as point 
of departure and main theme of this 
paper, the concept of “split-man.” In 
his way Plato stresses “split-man” as 
the means to all goals of progress — 
an evolution which is of course directly 
related to the future. In the famous 
dialogue of Phaedrus, pertaining to the 
soul of man and its capacity to envisage 
the highest ideas, he has Socrates speak- 
ing of “divine madness.” 

As Plato’s further elucidation shows, 
such “divine madness” is attached by 
Socrates to four types of “split” per- 
sonality, to which from other exposi- 
tions in Plato’s works, might be added 
a fifth one. In each of these five cases 
the relation to the future is a direct and 
personal one. Prophets, poets, ecstatics, 
lovers and dreamers — their flames are 
kindled by the same spark, struck from 
the future. Here we meet the prime 
movers, the driving spiritual and emo- 
tional forces of basic human behavior, 
at work in their most striking form, 
being directed towards and inspired by 
the future. 

In regard to the future, philosophy 
and religion are closely tied together, 
both having roots deeply planted in the 
same dualistic structure of the human 
mind. With only a slight change of 
nuance it might be stated succinctly 
that all true religion is prophetic, that 
it is essentially meta-historical time- 
religion. 

All cosmic speculations and myths 
reflect age-old beliefs concerning not 
only the whence, but also the whither. 
The idea of God and the development 
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of religious worship are unthinkable 
without the corresponding idea of God 
shaping the future of man as promised 
or prewritten by Him. If the future 
were fully known or predictable, either 
by human reason or “second sight,” 
the modern world-religions could, in my 
opinion, not have cviginated and de- 
veloped in their present form nor 
(probably) in any other form. Every 
religion contains a prophetic message 
at its core, that is: a basically positive 
image of the future. God cannot live 
by the past-present alone. (This view 
is in direct contrast with such genetic 
theories as for instance the freudian). 
Thus the Christian faith is born in and 
vastly expanded by the glad tidings 
about the coming future, previewed in 
the “evangelic” preaching and teaching 
of Jesus. Christianity is indissolubly 
united with the revelation of God’s prov- 
idential intentions and promises for the 
future of man. All religion is based on 
the crystallization and interpretation of 
eschatological images of the future. It 
is by virtue of his time-splitting capacity 
that man can think religiously, that is: 
futuristically. 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Rudely awakened from pleasant 
dreaming and careless living from hand 
to mouth, touched by the sharp finger 
of pitiless time, man wants to know, 
to know more, and to know in advance. 
He wants to be informed about his fate 
as well as possible. Even warning fore- 
knowledge of bad news seems better 
than continued ignorance and doubt. 
And there are perhaps ways of making 
the future behave well, if you can in- 
vent and do the right things in the right 
place at the right time for the right 
superhuman powers. 

Man cannot become truly and fully 
man, cannot attain the summit of hu- 
man dignity, cannot evolve towards his 











final maturity in the Kantian sense, if 
he cannot simultaneously elaborate and 
refine his mental picture of another 
world in a coming time. A new inven- 
tiveness sprouts from man’s thinking 
about the future. The image of the fu- 
ture may be eschatological or utopian, 
but it haunts him and challenges him 
to work for its realization. The search 
for the future and various expectational 
attitudes have become basic to man’s 
behavior. 


NATURAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 

Mythology, epic and tragic fiction, 
astrology, natural philosophy and cos- 
mology are all attempts at a theoretic 
treatment of the future course of his- 
tory, on the basis of previous events 
or legends and contemporaneous obser- 
vations or suppositions. They result 
from the undeterred quest after the de- 
terminants and dominants of human 
happenings and happiness. Tireless 
speculation leads to a scientific reason- 
ing process: if a, then b — i.e. to the 
methodical discovery of the relations 
between a and b in time. Physical sci- 
ences and technology arise out of the 
ambivalence of faith in and fear of the 
future. 

Then too there are repeated early 
attempts systematically to apply such 
causal time-principles, time-sequences 
and even time-laws to the intriguing 
problems of human history, society and 
culture. As a successor to prophetic 
religion and political philosophy, social 
science now tries to prognosticate and 
predict the future course of events. 
Practically all the older attempts have 
already been buried by Father Time 
himself, as unfulfilled prophecies, leav- 
ing only the disgraced memory of their 
errors, and the now prevailing convic- 
tion that basic principles of social and 
cultural dynamics obviously do not 
exist. 


HISTORY 


As soon as man’s eyes are opened 
to the flow of time towards a future, 
which will probably be different from 
both present and past, two insoluble 
enigmas are posed: the problem of 
change and the problem of meaning. 
Changes can be captured, perhaps, in 
the iron cage of cause and effect, al- 
though in history we are never sure 
what is cause and what is effect. Con- 
sequently causal reconstruction seem- 
ingly goes on forever without any 
prospect of reaching the haven of uni- 
versal validity for the historical past. 

The combined previous failures of the 
social sciences to find socio-cultural 
time-laws and self-confessed failure of 
the philosophy of history to ascertain 
the inner or the outer meaning of the 
historical process, have left most mod- 
ern scholars discouraged. Even more 
modest attempts to lay theoretical foun- 
dations for the scientific pursuit of his- 
torical studies are looked upon with 
suspicion. 

It is easy to ridicule many of the 
single links in a long chain of indomit- 
able attempts to make history a science. 
But in my opinion if the history of the 
exact sciences proves anything, it is 
that we have often learned much more 
from abortive trials ar 1 even utter fail- 
ures than small refine.nents of existing 
theories. We must unflinchingly turn 
to the cardinal questi n: why and where 
did the systems of great thinkers go 
awry? Maybe we can draw lessons from 
the history of history. 

All famous philosophies and system- 
atic theories of history have a meta- 
physical foundation and use the same 
logical method of extrapolation of their 
fundamental thesis. They all have in 
common that they are based on axio- 
matic, though divergent and often mu- 
tually exclusive time-philosophies. By 
making deductions from this aprioristic 
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and not always explicit foundation, they 
are able to formulate predictive state- 
ments about the probable course of 
events in the future. This is what ac- 
counts for both their strength and their 
weakness: strength in the consistency, 
weakness in the arbitrary foundation. 

Only when the time-philosophy itself 
is brought before the fire of open criti- 
cism, and only when it can be convinc- 
ingly shown to be valid or at least ex- 
tremely useful as a working hypothesis, 
will the further theoretical implications 
be valuable. These conditions, as a rule, 
have not been fulfilled. 

The main objection which, in my 
opinion, could be made against all exist- 
ing theories in this field is that they 
all derive their predictions of the future 
from the past-present segments of the 
time-flow. I, however, am convinced 
that a well-founded diagnosis and sub- 
sequent prognosis can only be made 
and justified if the segment of the time- 
fiow labelled “future” is also included 
as an independent and co-determining 
entity. 

The unborn future, to be predicted, 
should already enter into a preceding 
phase of the analysis, because it is al- 
ready a work and with us, in advance 
of becoming an apparent part of reality. 
The future is indispensable in any his- 
tory, for the not-yet-existent future is 
(and always was) already of potential 
prominence in the concrete reality of 
the past-present. 

Could previous explorers of history, 
who got entangled, have seen this? Just 
take a superficial look at history and 
see whether the course of future events 
could not have been better known in 
broad outline if more study had been 
devoted to the future itself. I mean 
that potential future, which was fore- 
shadowed by radiating “images of the 
future,” working towards the real fu- 
ture through their magnetic mass-ap- 
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peal and their expansive influence on 
man’s aspirations, on his willing and 
striving. These images of the future 
were not only reflections in the pres- 
ent of things to come: they gave shape 
to these things. The images of the fu- 
ture and their creators were writing 
the history of the future. The history 
of civilization abounds with future-form- 
ing images of the future, supplementing 
and supplanting each other in a con- 
tinuous golden chain, welded together 
by the world’s great prophets, philos- 
ophers, poets, humanists, idealists, 
saints, scholars, in short by visionary 
men of genius and thought provoking 
pioneers. 

History is seen in another perspec- 
tive if reviewed as the history of man’s 
images of the future. These images 
tell the unfolding story of mankind. 
They foretell and unveil futures which 
in the meantime have become verifiable 
pasts. They might give the right an- 
swers on the unknown future over 
which we now wonder and worry, if 
the right questions are put to them. 


CULTURAL SOCIOLOGY AND SOCIAL DYNAMICS 


Cultures are the human expression of 
the attempt to bridge the gap between 
the natural factual environment and 
the ideal, other and better world of the 
imagination. Human culture results 
from the enduring effort of man to 
create the world in the image of the 
preceding and prevailing images of the 
future. Culture is slowly advancing 
along the steep trail, split open by “‘split- 
man” in his far-reaching visions of the 
future, wresting the world free from its 
compelling and cramping present. 

The prophetic, inspired proclamation 
and inspiring propagation of positive, 
mass-moving images of the future form 
the main generating process of the birth 
and growth of culture-patterns. This 
process may be unchained in reverse, 











however. The disintegration of con- 
structive images of the future may 
spell a period of cultural decline and 
breakdown. At this moment, so Toyn- 
bee tells us, only Western civilization 
has survived the thirty known civili- 
zations of world-history and it also is 
threatened with extinction. The impas- 
sive science we have produced is con- 
fronted with the age-old question of 
what can we do... what must we do? 


SOCIAL ETHICS 

Man, homo sapiens, in his imagina- 
tion, can make another world than the 
existing one. This fact pre-supposes and 
implies manifold further developments. 
If there are several, different and di- 
vergent possibilities for the future, the 
frightening freedom of choice looms. 
Not only of choice, but of responsible 
choice, of choice between good and evil, 
between conflicting evils, between bet- 
ter and best, enforcing each time anew 
a tenable definition of the swnmum 
bonum, an acceptable hierarchy of 
values. Deeper still than this difficult 
choice bores the question of free will, 
the search for a delineation of hu- 
man and divine power, the probing and 
pinning down of the boundaries to the 
relentless striving of sinful, ever-im- 
perfect man on earth, and the repeated 
breakthrough of man’s reason and pur- 
poseful activity past this receding fron- 
tier. The preconceived borderland be- 
tween the intrepid techniques of man 
and the talents restricted by God is 
perpetually recast by the future. This 
also affects the underlying world-view 
and time-philosophy. Social ethics has 
to make up its mind whether time can 
and must have a stop, and, if not, whith- 
er it should go; that is, how it could be 
controlled and to what intents and pur- 
poses. 

Every system of ethics is automati- 
cally directed towards the future. In 


contrast to the Is of this sad world of 
today it puts an Ought which derives 
its criteria for judging actual behavior 
from a comparison with a non-exis- 
tent and still fictitious future world. 
Its values, norms, ideals and ultimate 
ends try to elevate man from present 
environment to another higher reality, 
such as could and should be remade — 
an imaginary state of perfection, har- 
mony and holiness. 

However, as present reality undergoes 
revolutionary changes (largely owing 
to the work done by previous images 
of the future), so does the future itself. 
Images of the future always have to 
be reevaluated, to be adapted to the 
change of time, to be brought up to 
date. All ethics refers to the future — 
but to which future? What is the mean- 
ing of our cultural heritage of values 
and ideals now and, particularly, what 
is at present their suggestive mass-ap- 
peal, their radiating and expansive force 
in shaping this very future? 

Social ethics can be atrophied or re- 
vitalizing. It mainly depends on wheth- 
er its image of the future is by now a 
skeleton, bleached by time, another 
marble monument, in the mausoleum 
of dead cultures, or whether it is a liv- 
ing force, able by a vigorous regenera- 
tion to impress its distinct mark on 
the future of human society. Here so- 
cial ethics might well ask for and ac- 
cept all possible help from the sciences. 
Here the social sciences, in their turn, 
should leave their ivory-tower-position 
of dispassionate spectatorship, where 
they have isolated themselves from the 
dangerous field of values and value- 
judgments. It is their fate as well 
which is at stake. And whether they 
abstain or participate, social scientists 
are in part responsible for failure or suc- 
cess in the continuing process of clari- 
fication and adaptation of the images of 
the future, and of their underlying be- 
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lief-systems, their changing trends of 
direction, their shifting balance of 
forces and counterforces. From a pene- 
trating and purposeful analysis of this 
process, social ethics should take its 
cue for restating its position towards 
the future which is rushing towards us. 

Social ethics, born out of the com- 
pulsion of free choice, now has to choose 
for itself between the extremes of mere 
existence and pure essence. It is in dan- 
ger of being carried off by the now 
fashionable stream of pessimism and 
negativism and denying the reality of 
a coming other and better world. To 
avoid this it must strive hard for a 
positive reorientation and revaluation, 
explicitly redefining the new goals for 
future life, so that they can be under- 
stood and perhaps even acclaimed by 
this realistic and sceptical generation. 
The main responsibility of social ethics 
is now, as always, to assess and pass 
on to coming generations our responsi- 
bility for the future. 

This implies, above all, the ability 
and willingness to contribute to a re- 
sponsible choice between potential fu- 
tures and alternative systems of values. 
Social ethics can no longer pretend to 
remain neutral and aloof. 

The thread weaving through the en- 
tire course of this argument is that all 


responsibility, including our responsi- 
bility in and for the present, cannot 
but be incorporated in a wider frame- 
work or responsibility for the future. 
Responsibility without foresight is blind, 
it may even defy its own ends and re- 
sult in its own distortion and destruc- 
tion. There is a sharp cleavage char- 
acteristic of the spirit of our time: the 
split between the so-called idealists, 
looking ahead, and the so-called real- 
ists, looking around. The latter are the 
protagonists of the exclusive here-and- 
now and they seem to be gaining 
ground. But if it is impossible to leave 
an open space for the future, this void 
will then be filled by a ready-made fu- 
ture, fabricated elsewhere with alien 
motives and violating our most valued 
ideals. If, in our time, we no longer 
feel responsible for undertaking the 
creative splitting off from present real- 
ity of a coming, better and other time, 
if we consider the products of such a 
split as false illusions or grandiose de- 
lusions, as either unscientific or sinful 
or both, then we have already regressed 
a long way. The future is only for those 
peoples-of-two-worlds who, even in the 
darkest present, keep their eyes on the 
radiant City of Tomorrow, where their 
children’s children may dwell in peace 
and happiness. 


| Source: ALGEMEEN NEDERLANDS TIJDSCHRIFT VOOR WIJSBE- 
GEERTE EN PSYCHOLOGIE. 49 jaargang — Aflevering 2 — 


jan. 1957, pp. 65-81. 


Presentation: Charles Banet, Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana. 
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THE HISTORICITY OF --~ 
—eeeeeemee HUMAN LIFE 


by DR. PEDRO VICENTE AJA 


WHAT MEANING can we recognize in 
the thesis of the historic exclusivity of 
human life? The interesting thing is that 
philosophy, in penetrating to the depths of 
history, has come face to face precisely 
with human life. At such depth, human 
life has become that metaphysical object 
which philosophy must reach under pen- 
alty of not being philosophy. For that 
reason, present day philosophy has had 
to stop inevitably at a metaphysic of exis- 
tence. And the philosophical minds which 
have been fighting for that metaphysic for 
half a century, pose the necessity of a vital 
reason, that is to say, of an historical rea- 
son, capable of forging concepts suited to 
take hold of the ontological peculiarities 
of life. Precisely in that effort, the disci- 
ples of Ortega are laboring to conquer a 
priority for their master. But to attempt 
to illuminate the meaning of the thesis that 
reduces history to human and that converts 
man into a being that is history, is a theme 
that requires a special explanation, 


It is worth while to examine now the 
content of that thesis that maintains 
the existence of a time proper to or 
corresponding to man, and at the same 
time, an exclusive historicity of human- 
ity. The literature on the subject is 
still profuse. According to Ortega, life 
alone becomes somewhat transparent 
in the light of historic reason, for it is 
composed of a peculiar substance that 
is its time. But, in what does this hu- 
man time consist? I believe it was 
Heidegger who, in his way, distinguished 
two classes of time: the time that is 
in life, and the time that life is. In 
effect, the time that is in life is the 


time pertaining to the physical sciences, 
to the astronomical sciences. In this 
time the past gives of itself to the pres- 
ent, and giving of itself to the past, the 
future is creating the present for it- 
self. The future, by the same token, is 
the result of the past and the present. 
But this is not the time that consti- 
tutes life itself. It is necessary to imag- 
ine, says Garcia Morente — who at- 
tains highest clarity in these depths 
— a time that begins in the future and 
for which the present is the realiza- 
tion of the future. Note how he at- 
tends here to that trace of human life 
according to which it is presented to 
us as an anticipation of the future, 
as a desire of wanting to be. And in- 
stantly there glows the genial phrase 
of Heidegger as he affirms that all 
present-day humanity is a “future 
been,” for he makes us see life essen- 
tially as time, in which life consists 
of an anticipation. This time that life 
is comes to be called temporality. 
Since then, temporality is not only 
anticipation of the future, but it is also 
the burden of the past. For the ref- 
erence to the past is a necessary com- 
ponent of the projection into the future. 
The dependency in which the future 
is found with respect to the past is 
easily explained psychologically. It 
would be enough to allude to the mem- 
ory. The problem consists of basing 
temporality in metaphysical terrain. 
Professor Nicol attempts in his Idea of 
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Man to explain to us the “Ontic His- 
tory” of temporality, affirming that re- 
ality by being present always includes 
the component of real potency or vital 
possibility. Thus, the present is always 
“able to be,” and the metaphysical so- 
lution to the problem of being in time 
is found in the notion of the potential 
being of man. It seems that Jaspers 
conforms with a psychological basis of 
the past when he tells us textually in 
his book, The Origin and Goal of His- 
tory, in the chapter in which he treats of 
the fundamental structure of history, 
“the essential thing in history is that 
in it men are able to remember, and 
thereby to preserve what has been as 
a factor in what will be.” It is now 
known that Ortega carries that influ- 
ence of the past to its ultimate conse- 
quences, as when he says: “man is what 
has happened to him, what he has done; 
in sum, man has no nature, but he does 
have history.” This phrase of the Span- 
ish master has shattered the dreams 
of more than one essentialist. From 
all this, it remains that man is what he 
is because he had a past, and because 
he is realizing himself from a future. 


Certainly the historicity of man 
comes to him from his peculiar tempor- 
ality given in a being that is precisely 
the only being that has knowledge of 
itself. A being concerned with what 
he is and with what he wants to be 
is concerning himself with the future 
in advance. A being who has to make 
of his life a project, since life is his 
and is not given to him, must for this 
reason constantly be molding himself. 
And to make his life for himself, he 
must count, at least, on a fundamental 
freedom, limited of course by his bur- 
den of the past among other circum- 
stances. This matter of freedom is of 
major importance, for only the free 
being has history. That is to say, only 
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the entity whose being includes “be- 
ing able to be” can be historic. 

This concept of history as a base and 
root of human life makes of life some- 
thing inconclusive, a perpetual develop- 
ment, and makes of the subject, to 
whom that peculiar form of life hap- 
pens, an historic being in himself, in 
the sense that each man is a unique, 
singular, unchangeable and unrepeat- 
able being, and thus all human activity 
comes out, extracted from its radical 
historicity. A very different thing is 
the problem of which event merits in- 
clusion in the relation, that is to say, 
in the exposition of the past, for that 
is a matter pertaining rather to the 
structure and conditions of historic 
science. 

Even though this comprehension of 
human historicity is a quite recent 
thing, man recognized quite some time 
ago that his life was fragile, insufficient 
and changeable, and his major effort 
has consisted in conquering those lim- 
itations and placing life on a solid and 
stable base. Man is a temporal and his- 
torical entity. But in that fact itself, 
he tends toward something intemporal 
and immutable in which his being finds 
support in some fortune. From this 
we have religion, art and philosophy. 
Among these activities springing up in 
the life of man, there comes in phi- 
losophy, as in life itself, a radical his- 
toricity. Of what does it consist? 

Man — and with this sequence of 
ideas we conclude our succinct examina- 
tion of the radical historicity of human 
life — is a temporal and historical enti- 
ty, but in this fact itself he tends to- 
ward something intemporal and im- 
mutable in which his being finds the 
support of some fortune. To the Greek, 
the philosopher is precisely he who, 
for the love of knowledge, aspires to 
truth in things; that is, a radical and 
universal certaiiity. From this point 











of view, philosophy has been understood 
principally as a Science. But also from 
that love of knowledge itself the phi- 
losopher attempts to live, and even to 
save himself. Then philosophy presents 
itself to us as a way of life and as a 
concern for salvation. According to 
Ortega, who, as is known, connects all 
cultural form or manifestation with a 
definite human situation, man began to 
create philosophy when the system of 
beliefs on which he leaned for support 
entered into a crisis, and when things 
lost the consistency that they had had 
thanks to the gods. Then the Greeks 
were forced to assume the existence of 
a being who saves appearances. So 
philosophy was born in the attempt to 
answer the question of being, or as it 
could be put, philosophy seeks salva- 
tion in unveiling the great unknown. 


It appears then that what ought to 
be knowledge par excellence, philosophy, 
must seek the beginnings and causes, 
and in the final case, the beginning of 
beginnings which is the ultimate cause 
or God. It will consist — I return to 
Ortega — in believing that man pos- 
sesses a faculty, reason, which permits 
him to discover authentic reality and 
install himself in it. 


Space will not permit discussing the 
question whether it was the Greeks 
who first gave us true philosophy. But 
it does seem that the methodical search 
for truth by means of the exercise of 
free and systematic reason (conditions 
of pure philosophy) is an activity native 
to Greece. In any case, it cannot be 
denied that philosophy — as a desire 
for knowledge springing up in the life 
of man, as a fact which happens to 
him in his existence — constitutes a 
completely new human attitude, dis- 
tinct from things and from the world 
in general. And this attitude, which 
has been called theoretical, in opposition 


for example, to the mythical which is 
seen in powerful things, would reflect 
the intimate structure of the human 
and, above all, that aspect in which 
humanity characterizes itself to us as 
history. For this reason, a questioning 
through the history of philosophy, be- 
ing understood from the height or depth 
of philosophy itself, cannot exhaust it- 
self in a mere analysis concerning the 
structure and conditions of the philo- 
sophic past and its exposition, but rath- 
er the very nucleus of the question 
must be raised — what is the intimate 
link between the historical and the 
philosophical. In the light of this con- 
nection, the assertion of Ferrater ap- 
pears to be unobjectionable: ‘“Philos- 
ophy is not merely a discipline that 
has a history, but also a fact that is 
historic.” It is a human occupation 
that presents historicity as one of its 
essential notes. It is a matter, then, 
of an intrinsic and necessary partici- 
pation of rational knowledge, which is 
philosophy, in the form of historicity, 
which is human life. 

Provisionally, there is to be observed 
an undisputable concern for temporality 
in philosophy. It occurs, like life it- 
self, in the time that “life is.” Note 
that in this, the only historic time 
(peculiar to man) is what he is be- 
cause he had a past and because he 
is realizing himself from a future point 
of view. In this time no philosophic 
fact in truth disappears; rather it is 
contained in the burden of the past 
as a moment necessary for every con- 
templation of the present. Surely Ju- 
lian Marios recognizes something of this 
when he affirms that on all action of 
philosophizing all the philosophic past 
is now being included. And what is 
more, I believe that this is what is 
meant whenever it is maintained that 
philosophy cannot be made without the 
History of Philosophy. Put in other 
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words: philosophy has to be a whole 
attempt and realized in each philos- 
opher, for the philosopher has to pose 
to himself the question of the totality 
of the philosophic problem from its 
first treatment. In effect, day by day 
no one can raise the problem of be- 
ing without tracing it from its original 
root. Only on that tracing of the prob- 
lem does it take on a full sense for the 
question that is being analyzed. The 
problem is always “what has been the 
past course?” 


This participation of the philosophi- 
cal in the marks of historicity places 
us before a new aspect, through which 
all philosophizing begins inevitably with 
the past, and is projected toward the 
future, setting the history of philos- 
ophy going. But, before starting it 
should be noted not only that each his- 
torical situation of thought acquires 
consciousness of what it carries along 
with it, but it also implies a certain 
freedom of creation, like something ir- 
reducible in the very life of the thinker. 
This reaches supreme manifestation in 
the always unforseeable advent of gen- 
ius where the superior reflection going 
always toward the intemporal, reach- 
es its most indisputable autonomy. Such 
autonomy of philosophic thought has 
been sustained in relation to the streams 
of thought and the general historic sit- 
uation. But what we want to remember 
now is something more than the pos- 
session of an exclusive historic continu- 
ity of philosophy — rather it is that 
within his own continuity each philos- 
opher constitutes a possibility. When 
we examine the historicity of human 
life we run up against the following 
reality relative to man: only a free 
being has history. In the same manner, 
philosophy has a history of its own, 
because each philosopher includes “a 
being able to be philosophical.” 
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On submerging ourselves again in 
this participation of the philosophical 
in the historical character of the hu- 
man, we are surprised by another trait 
through which philosophy is disclosed 
to us as a “historizing task.” That is, 
we confront an aspect through which, 
if all thought grows inevitably from the 
past, it projects itself toward the future. 
Thus as human life leads to the antici- 
pation of the future — as project, pro- 
gram, and so on — philosophy in a cer- 
tain sense is a prediction of a finality 
whose stages it proposes to announce. 
Immediately, there follows a major 
thought which appears to us as the Phi- 
losophy of History. To what point of 
concrete history do the actions follow- 
ing these visions correspond? That is 
to say, in what way and to what extent 
does idea act on reality and reach his- 
toric efficacy? This represents another 
source of the problem. The one we are 
considering now only attempts to find 
in all philosophizing an inevitable pre- 
figuration of the future. 


When the question is seen clearly, 
such a pretention shows forth justifi- 
ably, especially from Saint Augustine 
to Heidegger. For in all that distance 
man creates a life increasingly histori- 
cal, in the sense that in one way or an- 
other he is becoming more and more 
conscious of the radical historicity of 
his life. Notice that philosophy, at any 
moment of its manifestation, creates 
an aggregate of problems that include 
all the connected questions of contem- 
porary culture, and because of that, 
philosophy is not only history of it- 
self, but also of the spatial-temporal 
circumstance to which it belongs. But 
starting with Saint Augustine, Western 
thought is at the same time a repro- 
duction of a given epoch, and the pre- 
figuration of others to follow. For it 
always attempts, from the moment it 











is considered as philosophy, to precon- 
figure the existential future within 
which man is to display his life. And 
man, in Occidental-Christian culture, 
looks upon himself simultaneously as 
an impossibility and a possibility, as 
a constant tension between two opposed 
natures: the finite and the infinite. 
From this comes the prophetic sense, 
consubstantial with all philosophy since 
Christianity. And for this reason such 
prefiguration of the future, latent in 
all philosophy, carries with it a finality 
imposed by the inescapable sense of 
a process whose three phases, past, 
present and future, have a sense that 
is justified, uniquely, by the very final- 
ity to which they are directed. Prob- 
ably this historizing character, this pre- 
figuration explains the dictum of Hegel: 
“philosophy is history in _ reverse,” 
meaning that history exists in the mak- 
ing itself. 


It is worthwhile to note that the pre- 
occupation with the Philosophy of His- 
tory itself, or its concomitant expres- 
sions — Ethics, Politics, Utopias, etc. 
— has a tendency to proliferate start- 
ing with Christianity. This is different 
from what happened in Greece where, 
if we except the culmination in Plato 
and Aristotle, there is no systematic, 
closed, or conclusive elaboration of such 
ideas, unless they are approximated by 
the Stoics and the Epicureans. 


What has been said up to now con- 
cerning the historicity of philosophy 
brings us face to face with an important 
question. Why does that rational knowl- 
edge which is philosophy necessarily 
participate in the form of historicity 
which is human life? Undoubtedly an 
absolute link between any form of cul- 


ture and its existence cannot be given, 
even though all cultural form is a hu- 
man product, and, for that reason, his- 
torical. But it clearly results that there 
are sectors in which their respective 
histories do not constitute a “sine qua 
non” for each moment in which man 
is concerned with forms of knowledge. 
In other words, man can make himself 
physical without history of the physi- 
cal, or mathematical without history 
or mathematics. Why then does this 
radical historicity assignable to phi- 
losophy appear as inevitable as human 
historicity itself? 

Perhaps this last question is satis- 
factorily explained in the recurring in- 
conclusiveness of philosophy. This gives 
the character of man itself the same 
inconclusiveness. Is not philosophy per- 
haps closely related to the proper des- 
tiny of the human spirit? That re- 
current character consists in the unal- 
terable force of the basic problems. 
Note how they remain exactly the same. 
For even though each epoch seems to 
bring with it new questions, if they are 
examined with due care, they are only 
efflorescences of the fundamental prob- 
lems. Are not themes like being, sub- 
stance, reality, truth, justice, wealth, 
happiness, the destiny of man, immor- 
tality and death, in the end, the same 
themes that philosophy has been trac- 
ing since its beginnings, and that, by 
way of their essential interest, drive 
man back even to mythology? On the 
other hand, very little would remain 
of philosophy if we only asked of its 
history the determining of solutions, 
forgetting that the important thing is 
precisely the problems. The content 
of the “philosophia perennis” consists 
in this reiteration. 


«| Source: A talk given by Professor Aja at the Fifth Inter-american Congress 
of Philosophy held at Washington in the summer of 1957. 
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DIMENSIONS 


in the spiritualism of Louis Lavelle 


by A. M. WEZE 


LOUIS LAVELLE has been 
called a “spiritualistic existentialist.” 
Does this phrase tell us something or 
is it a hybrid, an eclectic endeavor to 
reconcile absolutely heterogeneous ele- 
ments? Does it reflect a new synthesis 
of importance to Christian philoso- 
phers? In view of Lavelle’s constant 
use of the term “interiority” should 
he be described as “existentialist?” Such 
questions cannot be answered fully 
here, but they can be gathered into a 
single question: how does Lavelle un- 
derstand my encounter with another 
person? For if someone else is seen 
as an isolated inward spirituality, he 
cannot be encountered in this world. 
And if I do encounter him in this world, 
how is he to be regarded as inwardness? 


DIALECTIC BETWEEN INTERIOR- 
ITY AND EXTERIORITY 


THE INTERIORITY OF HUMAN EXISTENCE 


Every form of authentic human life 
is accompanied by a fundamental ex- 
perience of being. This intuition, strict- 
ly speaking, has no object or intention- 
al correlate. It transcends the subject- 
object relation but, nevertheless, makes 
this relation possible. 

Reflection upon human life shows 


that man creates meaning and value 
in the world. Frem what source does 
man give existence, truth, beauty, mean- 
ing and value? We exist in being. Not 
as an external object, but we exist in 
being as the source of life, existence 
and of the world as a meaningful total- 
ity. While partly accepting the exis- 
tentialist notion that man creates mean- 
ing in the world, Lavelle is primarily 
concerned with the source that makes 
meaning possible. The source is not 
an object. Rather it makes objects pos- 
sible — being. Being is intelligible to 
me to the extent that I reflect upon 
myself. And yet I am not identical with 
being. I simply participate or share in 
it. My being is participation. But when 
I say I “am” participation, the “am” 
is not to be understood in a static and 
reified sense. I “am” not participation 
as a thing is itself. For I am always 
free. And that I cause myself to be 
is possible because I live in the pres- 
ence of a source — being, infinite act 
or God. 


Lavelle’s position rests upon a fun- 
damental truth that cannot be demon- 
strated. Every individual truth mani- 
fests this and has this for its basis. 
However, this does not mean that every 
certainty exists within the horizon of 
an uncertainty. The basic truth of be- 








ing is more certain than all other 
certainty. Reflection upon value, mean- 
ing, beauty and truth necessarily leads 
us to the ground of possibility, to God. 
This is the being out of which we exist 
and give meaning to the world. 


Such a being is not an idea or a con- 
cept. When Lavelle speaks of an “on- 
tological argument,” there is no ques- 
tion of a movement from idea to reality. 
Rather we are confronted with an ever- 
present ground into which we root our- 
selves, a ground which remains a source 
and is never an object. And while 
all our concepts are formed on the 
basis of being, the ground itself can 
never be clearly comprehended for it 
is impossible to find a fixed position 
in the center of all that is. Contact 
with the ground, experience of partici- 
pation in being — in God — is through 
an interiority which is never lost in 
the subject-object relation. Man alone 
is aware that participation occurs in 
a free act, an act in which the infinite 
makes it possible for me to be. The 
ego is not a given thing. It is its act 
of becoming in freedom. It is a task 
without limits. The infinite is not ex- 
perienced as it is in itself. It is ex- 
perienced only to the extent that we 
participate in it and consent to be with- 
in it. For us the absolute is undeter- 
mined possibility. 

Being for man means to be the cause 
of oneself, of one’s raison d’étre. Au- 
thentic being is interiority, becoming 
oneself in freedom. It is constituting 
oneself on the basis of the infinite, of 
inserting oneself in the infinite. But 
all this does not take place in such 
fashion that man is withdrawn from 
the world and does not need it. 


MAN IS BOUND TO THE WORLD 


Lavelle rejects the notion of naive 
realism that the world is a given to- 


tality of meaning, objectively encoun- 
tered and passively reflected. The world 
of authentic experience is not a total- 
ity external to myself. Everything 
exists for me. It is related to me by its 
meaning and cannot be separated from 
me as simple reality. 

That the world is a meaningful to- 
tality projected by me reveals an as- 
pect of my being. My being is a simul- 
taneous and inseparable projection of 
meaning and significance in the world. 
Being-bound-to-the-world is an essential 
element of human being. Human partici- 
pation in the infinite realizes itself, ac- 
quires form, becomes effective only in 
the world. Man comes to be in being- 
bound-to-the-world. And the goal of this 
humanizing is found in man himself. 

Man’s very nature is to be derived 
from the infinite act which is spirit. 
And _ being-bound-to-the-world is intel- 
ligible only in terms of participation. 
Such sharing, however, is unthinkable 
apart from finitude. Finite participa- 
tion is a sharing expressed in the world. 
Man’s “externalization” simultaneous- 
ly permeates the world with the human, 
with interiority. 


THE CONSTITUTING OF THE WORLD 


In the giving of meaning to things, 
a world arises for me and things ap- 
pear to me. Lavelle rejects any real- 
istic notion of a purely representational 
consciousness. All meaning is subjec- 
tive. Things themselves become “‘mean- 
ing for me,” and exist through their 
meaning. And I am the cause of their 
meaning. He also rejects an idealism 
which would reduce the world to a com- 
plex of tenuous ideas. Nevertheless, the 
subject-pole and the object-pole in a 
krowing situation are accessible only 
in «..2ir mutual interwovenness. Lavelle 
repudiates any form of classic empiri- 
cism. 
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A concept for Lavelle is constructive. 
It is not static. It is a spiritual act, 
a forming of things. It is a representa- 
tion of the world but such meaning is 
not to be completely separated from the 
subject. The scientific attitude objec- 
tivizes. And it does not equal the es- 
thetic attitude in the experience of ex- 
istence, in its approximation to a perfect 
intuition of being. The esthetic attitude 
closely interweaves spiritual act and 
sensible reality. The spiritual and sen- 
sible are in harmony and the dialectical 
activity of consciousness brings about a 
meaningful world as its objective coun- 
terpart. And the phenomena testify that 
they are permeated by interiority. 


THE ACTUALITY OF THE EGO 

Many philosophers experience difficul- 
ty in establishing the actuality of the 
ego. In the spiritualism of Louis Lavelle 
there is also a certain moment of nean- 
tization. But consciousness cannot be 
totally reduced to a subject-object re- 
lation. It is not totally defined by its 
direction toward the other. The experi- 
ence of inexhaustible being is likewise 
basic to consciousness. Two dialectical 
movements are in play here. Hindered 
by an opaque world consciousness tries 
to penetrate this world. Here it is like a 
light in which things appear. But it is a 
light only to the degree that it partici- 
pates in the absolute, that it brings 
about the experience of being. 
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Knowledge for Lavelle brings with 
it detachment. The ego places a reality 
as given, as an object. It projects a 
reality outside of its own interiority. 
But neantization does not make per- 
sonality impossible. For although 
knowledge includes objectivity, the 
knowing ego — as an act of existence 
— brings forth forms of expression. 
By this it realizes possibilities which 
inhered within the infinite act. And 
by this it traces a path in being and 
appropriates an existence to itself. Here 
we have a form of self-realization, a 
constituting of personality. 

The same conclusion is apparent when 
we view the two-fold meaning Lavelle 
gives to the term “existence.” It means, 
first of all, that the finite ego arises 
and comes forth out of the infinity of 
being. The prefix “ex’’ refers to that 
from which we arise. But this does 
not mean that finite existence is com- 
pletely detached from being. On the 
contrary, being is interiorization and 
a mutual presence is brought into ex- 
istence. But this is possible only be- 
cause finite being places itself as in 
independent ego. From this angle comes 
the second meaning of “existence.” 
To realize its independence finite being 
must show itself in the world. Just 
as a man becomes a real artist only by 
embodying his spiritual inspirations in 
works of art, so man becomes inr _en- 
dent interiority only by externalizing 














himself. He must realize his indepen- 
dence. He must put it to the test and 
confirm it in the very testing. This 
is done in the world, through confron- 
tation with others. Interiority must 
must step outside of itself into the world. 
This act is also “existence.” The world 
is not at all superfluous for Lavelle. 
We cannot conceive man apart from 
his relation to the world. 


DIALECTIC BETWEEN THE 
EGO AND OTHER PERSONS 


FINITE EGO IS BOUND UP WITH OTHERS 


Lavelle does not stop with the simple 
fact of the finiteness of the participating 
ego. He wants to explain this finiteness. 
What is it, he asks, that constitutes 
the ego in its finiteness. 

The material world circumscribes 
me. But this is only an improper cir- 
cumscription. Rather it is the condi- 
tion that make the positive circum- 
scription possible. Human existence as 
participation is act and so is character- 
ized as interiority. Circumscription on- 
ly touches man really when it limits 
him as act, in his interiority. I am 
established as a separate personality 
only in my encounter with another per- 
son. I am not ashamed when faced with 
the infra-human. I can only be shamed 
by other persons. Childish embarrass- 
ment comes only when the child is 
aware of the observing presence of oth- 
ers. He is thrown back upon himself. 

But we must not think that the con- 
stitution of the finite ego in my en- 
counter with another person takes place 
definitely at a specific moment. Rather, 
its establishment is a never ending task. 
Existence is characterized by a contin- 
ual tension. This is dynamic philoso- 
phy: such tension signifies my partici- 
pation in infinite act. It means for me 
an unspecified possibility for existence. 
Existence is never a completed act of 


participation. And my becoming a dis- 
tinct personality is one of the highest 
forms of participation. In fact, it is 
the meaning of all participation. 

We meet others in such fashion that 
we are always on the way to the en- 
counter. Does this mean that I never 
really meet anyone? If another who 
is present is at the same time somehow 
absent, do I then meet him? Can you 
speak of a direct encounter? The more 
this question is placed within the cen- 
tral perspective of Lavelle’s philosophy, 
the more pressing it becomes. Man as 
participation in infinite being is, in his 
deepest essence, interiority. Does not 
this imply that in the very depths of 
himself he is accessible only to himself? 
Is the only possible intuition man can 
have the experience of hiniself as a be- 
ing rising out of the infinite? 

It appears that here Lavelle has 
reached an impasse. The finiteness of 
man can be explained only in terms of 
the other. But the other appears inac- 
cessible within his philosophic perspec- 
tive. Is finiteness an unfounded hypoth- 
esis? Can it be saved? Or must Lavelle 
conclude that man who comes out of in- 
finity must himself be infinite? Is there 
a hidden pantheism in his philosophy? 

The first point to underline is that 
the interiority of man forms itself and 
develops itself in a process of externali- 
zation. This is not simply factual but 
necessary. Lavelle says that I know 
and experience my own externality by 
seeing myself as I am seen by another 
person. To know myself I must see 
myself from the outside. It is not true 
that I know myself and that the other 
person is hidden from me. It is just 
because of another person that I am 
self-visible. The presence of another 
person is of first importance in the phi- 
losophy of Lavelle. He does not hold 
that we first perceive an object in our 
encounter — a body — and subsequent- 
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ly find a concealed interiority there. 
Directly and immediately we encounter 
what is signified by exteriority, an in- 
ner being. I come into direct contact 
with the other person. And through 
this person I encounter myself as ex- 
ternalization. The other person is not 
the conclusion of any indirect argument. 
This meeting of persons takes place 
within the world but in such a way 
that it essentially transcends the ob- 
jective sphere. Lavelle tries to show 
that during the meeting itself my 
attention is not upon the external signs 
that are eventually interpreted. Such 
signs are resolved into their meaning. 
They are transparent. 


PERSON AND EXPRESSION 


The world is where persons eet. 
In the world participation becomes ef- 
fective. And it is insofar as man has 
a body that he belongs to the world. 
Now does mediation of the world leave 
room for an immediate meeting of per- 
sons? An answer to this question lies 
along the line of a precise analysis of 
the notion of “expression,” especially 
of the relation between expression and 
person. For the objective world — the 
object of human knowledge — just be- 
cause it is objective is not the manifes- 
tation of an existence, of an inner act. 


However, on a philosophic level, you 
can experience the object of knowledge 
and of science. And, in a more general 
sense, you can experience the world, 
as language in its broadest meaning. 
An objective reality in the service of 
relations is not the same thing as an ob- 
ject of knowledge. It is more than a 
pure phenomenon. What externalizes an 
interiority is called a “sign.” What is 
signified is present in this sign in some 
way. Otherwise we could not speak of 
a sign. The meeting between men is in 
this wise: an inner act appears — sig- 
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nifying — in an exterior sign and can 
be discovered by another inner act. 

Lavelle does not think of conscious- 
ness as a self-contained entity. It is 
not a solitude referring only to itself, 
realized solely and fully in the enjoy- 
ment of the presence of absolute being. 
The fulfillment of this presence occurs 
in a relation with other subjects which 
involves the world. The most spontan- 
eous expression is in the movements of 
the body that are an incarnation of the 
movements of the soul. The body is 
the bearer or sign for other of an in- 
ner act which takes on a sensible form. 

A second form of expression is lan- 
guage understood in its ordinary sense. 
Language is a matter of convention to 
a certain degree. It is man who joins 
a definite external sign with an internal 
act. But when we reach to the essence 
of language it appears as a part of our 
existence as man. It is immediately 
bound up with free activity. Language 
is one of man’s primary needs in free- 
ing and forming himself. For man ne- 
cessarily carries on this act of free- 
ing himself in communion with others. 
And this especially occurs in discus- 
sion. Man is loosed from his solitude 
and affirms his independent existence 
before other men. In addition, language 
leads to the origin of an objective world 
of things. It functions in our conceiv- 
ing a meaningful Umwelt. A definite ob- 
ject is meaningfully integrated into my 
world only when I can name it with a 
word. The “saying” of things is a mo- 
ment in the dialectic of inner act with 
given reality and shows the fundamen- 
tal role of language in the act of par- 
ticipation. Language is an original ele- 
ment of existence. If it were only a 
derivative construction, it would be im- 
possible to explain immediate relations 
between men. 

We need but recall that it is mean- 
ingless to think of an object indepen- 
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dent of a subject representing this ob- 
ject to see why language is more than 
simply the naming of a thing. It is the 
necessary expression of the act of con- 
sciousness, of the thought. It expresses 
a meaning. For this reason it is incor- 
rect to consider wordless thinking as 
a superior form of thought. The orig- 
inal structure of thought and conscious- 
ness includes language as an essential 
element. 

Language functions in a paradoxical 
manner. It is the actualization of the 
act of thinking. Through it thinking 
becomes a concrete act of consciousness. 
And at the same time it places limits 
on consciousness for thought is placed 
in the world by language and turned 
toward specific objects. And in a way 
this places a limitation on freedom. 
Thus language embodies acts which 
bear witness to our free existence and 
to our openness for meeting others. 
Speaking gives birth to free acts and 
furnishes them with a body. A sign 
is not of a thing but of meaning by 
which spirit turns itself toward the 
objective world. Language gives ex- 
ternal expression to an act of the mind. 
It establishes a dialectic bond between 
a subjective act and a given reality. It 
is the reproduction of a dynamic con- 
cept. In consequence, language allows 
a world to arise where men can discov- 
er externalized meanings. 

An even more important mode of 
expression is found in art. Through it 
all nature becomes expression, the mun- 
dane revelation of a spiritual act. In 
art consciousness is enriched and ap- 
proaches its infinite expression. Art 
signifies incarnation of a spiritual act 
which refuses any limitation. It tries 
to create a world-reality that awakens 
the whole spirit and to arouse a pas- 
sion that can never be satisfied. More 
than anywhere else the infinite here ap- 
pears as a form-in-the-world. Art wants 


to realize the perfection of the infinite in 
the finite. 

Just because art tries to be an incar- 
nation of an infinite possibility we must 
not conclude that the artist is led by an 
illusion. Art can really be “true” in 
its efforts to be a pure and total expres- 
sion of an infinitely rich intention of 
consciousness. This is why we ought 
not to consider in a work of art the 
real and material form but the incar- 
nate intention. In art reality is in com- 
plete submission to spiritual act. The 
work of art never tells all that it wants 
to. Not even to its own creator does it 
disclose all its mysteries. An artist is 
outdone by his work, however strange 
this may seem. A man never succeeds 
in being fully intelligible to himself. 
No one is in control of his entire in- 
spiration. Act always remains some- 
thing to be accomplished. Because of 
its closeness to the absolute, finite act 
is unlimited in its possible spiritual rich- 
ness. All incarnations remain deficient 
and partial. And in all this, art is the 
most successful form of expression, 
concealing a depth that can never be 
realized fully. 


MAN’S OPENNESS TO OTHERS 


Finite beings do encounter each other. 
But the encounter itself is not to be 
identified with the form of expression 
in which it takes place. So just how 
does a person who is inwardness come 
in contact with another person? Can 
I experience another person as a sub- 
ject like myself? Louis Lavelle’s an- 
swer is “yes.” It cannot be anything else. 
The ego experiences itself only when 
taken up into a network of relations. 
And these relations must touch the ego 
in its essence, in its interiority. A pure- 
ly objective reality would be incompe- 
tent here. The objective or phenomen- 
al world is opaque, impenetrable. In- 
teriority is equivalent to immediate 
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penetrability. Interiority alone is “ex- 
istence” in the full sense of the word. 
The world is nothing but a place where 
the distinctions and relations between 
persons originate. At most the world 
can “signify” an inwardness and, in 
fact, this is how it functions. 

All this excludes the possibility of 
recognizing another person through an 
interpretation of objective data. A 
phenomenon “as such” is nothing more 
than a phenomenon. No matter how 
deeply it is interpreted, it cannot lead 
to interiority. But when phenomenon 
is taken hold of by a being whose es- 
sence is inwardness, it is no longer a 
pure object. It acquires the important 
task of signifying an inner act. Any 
tendency to say that the need for ob- 
jective expression disappears as per- 
sonal relations become more intimate 
is ruled out in principle. It is contra- 
dictory to think of a limiting situation 
where expression is superfluous. Finite- 
ness must put itself to the test. If it 
does not, it is unintelligible. It is some- 
times said that outward expression is 
not necessary where love predominates. 
Such a view is erroneous. Even the 
most spiritual love must bear witness 
to itself or it will perish in solitude and 
egoism. Here again is evidence that 
for Lavelle the world is an element 
that is necessary for the understanding 
of finite being. Finite being becomes 
real in its struggle toward inward self- 
realization. It becomes real in striv- 
ing to realize the meaning of its exis- 
tence, without ever reaching the abso- 
lute. Our greatest happiness is dynam- 
ic in nature. 

Relations between persons exist in 
an immediate inner contact. The ex- 
ternal does not make any contact be- 
tween a plurality of inner being intel- 
ligible. The function of the body and 
the world here is that of signs. And 
Lavelle insists that the mediatorship 
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of the world-sign in no way destroys 
the immediate character of the encoun- 
ter. Is this paradoxical? How can an 
immediate encounter allow for an in- 
termediary? Is it possible that a media- 
tor does not destroy all immediacy? 

A primary explanation is found in 
the highest principle, the one fundamen- 
tal being, the source in which all per- 
sons participate. Here is the inexhaus- 
tible ground of all activity and of all 
encounter. In all activity — and es- 
pecially in reciprocal communication — 
a being buries itself deeper within the 
absolute interiority of being. But this 
takes place through the necessary me- 
diation of the world. Finite being as 
an act of participation includes two con- 
ditions without which intersubjective 
relations are unintelligible. First, the 
subjects must remain distinct from each 
other, retain their personal initiative. 
Secondly, the subjects must supple- 
ment one another in their interiority. 
“Participation alone lets us understand 
how beings are at the same time sep- 
arated and united.” 

How does this distinction and com- 
munion work itself out in the concrete? 
First of all, consider the function of 
the world. In experiencing an object, 
we have the impression of having be- 
fore us an object and nothing more. 
A deeper consideration shows us that 
this is not correct. It is not a simple 
thing that is present but the spiritual 
act of consciousness through which I 
represent the thing to myself. The ex- 
perience of something present is always 
the experience of an interiority. My 
presence in the world is a realization of 
a presence within myself. 

But the object has a still more com- 
prehensive function. It mediates be- 
tween persons, each realizing his own 
presence, his own identity. A number 
of persons can direct their activity of 
consciousness toward the same object. 














The subject then finds itself at the same 
point where another person is finding 
himself. We then have a reciprocal 
presence. Each person finds his limita- 
tion in objective reality for it is there 
that another person is encountered. 

We can approach the problem in an- 
other way. How can a being whose es- 
sence is interiority — an act for which 
the self bears the responsibility — con- 
tact another inner being without dam- 
aging the free initiative of both sub- 
jects? To have a meeting that is not a 
threat to personality, two requirements 
are necessary. Communication must oc- 
cur in an object. This is a real body 
insofar as we have a body. The objec- 
tive element is a necessary condition of 
individuality. On the other hand, spir- 
itual communion must be between two 
persons whose solitude is broken. Other- 
wise the expression of their interiority 
is not a reciprocal presence. People 
communicate in the objective world, 
knowing themselves as limited and fi- 
nite. These two conditions are fulfilled 
when we are not passive toward the 
thing which mediates, but only with 
reference to act in which we encounter 
someone else. This is possible only be- 
cause the intermediary is a sign, be- 
cause a phenomenon “signifies.” In 
transcending things — which are signs 
— we find what is signified, experience 
a spiritual presence, an act in the world 
of inter‘ority. This means that another 
person is in touch with me. Or, as 
Lavelle puts it, is in a position “to af- 
fect” me. To establish himself as a per- 
son, everyone transcends himself to 
meet another person in his interiority. 
In this “affective” relation the person 
experiences what “affects” him. There 
is communication with a spiritual act 
through a body. 

This “affection,” despite its physi- 
cal character has an ontological dimen- 
sion. For here is experienced another’s 








interiority. It has an ontological foun- 
dation and is accompanied by self-es- 
tablishment of the ego. ‘An “affect” is 
the experience of an incarnate and spir- 
itual being. This explains why I speak 
of “my” body. For the body belongs 
not only to the objective world but also 
to my subjectivity. And it is because 
all activity of consciousness directed to 
the world is of an “affective” nature 
that I can speak of “my” activity. This 
ontological meaning of affection is not 
surprising if we remember that as in- 
carnate spirit we are not really af- 
fected by an object, since it does not 
touch our interiority. Of course, two 
persons approach each other “in the 
body.” For this reason affection has 
a perceivable aspect. But it is not in 
accordance with experience if only one 
person is involved in this aspect. For 
in essence affection is the consciousness 
of one’s real existence. It is the aware- 
ness of the act in which the ego hides 
itself within the interiority of being. 
This takes place through the mediation 
of other persons. In sum, affection is 
the consciousness of a free and inward 
being or existence. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


We have already pointed out the dy- 
namic character of Lavelle’s philosophic 
refiections. This element lets him re- 
think traditional spiritualism in a cli- 
mate characteristic of contemporary 
philosophy. This dynamic character 
permeates his notion of the nature of 
interhuman relations. And it makes us 
think that it is perhaps an oversimpli- 
fication to ask whether, for Lavelle, 
the recognition of other persons rests 
upon an immediate insight. We are 
sure that the objective world is not an 
insurmountable obstacle for interper- 
sonal relations. But this contact is al- 
ways an ideal to be realized. It is as 
far away from a person as is the per- 
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fect presence of being. The one is al- 
ways the way to the other. Freedom 
and dynamism belong to the essence 
of finite act and encounter with others 
is always something to be accomplished. 
And we must not reduce Lavelle’s per- 
spective to an ideal and static situa- 
tion. Then mutual contact would be 
replaced by an identity between all mu- 
tual finite acts, resolved into the infinite 
act. Such a notion is opposed to his 
basic ideas. 

People are turned toward one an- 
other. Between them rises a tension 
that is necessary for their individuality. 
The evidence for this comes from the 
highest form of human communion — 
love. Love is the intersection of two 
spiritual activities, originating in in- 
wardness, and furnishing the means of 
discovering in the fullest manner pos- 
sible. But in this meeting a person re- 
tains his individual and inalienable ac- 
tuality. Love never destroys the initia- 
tive of the one who is loved. All love — 
no matter how perfect — is a “faith” 
in the other person. It is the finest 
form of fellowship because it sees the 
other person as “this unique” personal 
being that is not the same as I am. 
In the first place, I seek in his being 
“the other.” For this reason love is 
the primary moral value. You support 
another person in establishing your own 
inward nature. This is perhaps the 
greatest vital task a person can take 
upon himself. Love is a real act of 
creation. In it a person forms himself 
as well as the person who is the object 
of his love. 

Another merit of Lavelle’s notion of 
interhuman relations is that he does 
not see their meaning as enclosed with- 
in these relations. They are the path 
along which man builds his mutual pres- 
ence with the infinite being. Only in 
love of others does the infinite divine 
act become a truth. For by affirming 
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his independence from and yet fellow- 
ship with others he expresses his free 
and active participation, his never 
ceasing experience of being . 

In comparing Lavelle with traditional 
thought, it seems that his emphasis up- 
on the free and dynamic character of 
participation is a great gain over tra- 
ditional spiritualism. New and unexpect- 
ed horizons are opened up to those who 
feel that Platonism contains everlasting 
truth, for those who trust in the infinite 
and do not consider as an illusion an 
effort to approach the divine act. For 
such, peaceful communion with their 
fellowmen is a noble and trustworthy 
ideal. In spite of its many conflicts, 
love is not doomed to failure. Lavelle 
increases the awareness of one another 
and of the presence of God in all those 
humble enough to accept their existence 
as a gift. 

Nevertheless, the most sympathetic 
interpretation of Lavelle cannot re- 
move all the objections which a study 
of his thought brings up. The first is 
his philosophic method. He speaks of 
an “analytic method.” By this he means 
that the philosopher’s task is not simply 
to discover and lay bare states of fact. 
He is to make them intelligible. La- 
velle’s philosophy intends primarily to 
be an explanation. He is not satisfied 
to point out symptoms which indicate 
human finiteness. He wants to under- 
stand its very essence and inner struc- 
ture. The same is true of all facets of 
human existence that Lavelle discovers. 
Those acquainted with philosophers who 
are more modest in their undertakings 
cannot help wondering whether Lavelle 
is not committed to the rationalist pre- 
supposition that a philosopher need on- 
ly accept that which discloses its raison 
détre to him. The dynamic nature of 
this philosophy places the philosopher 
before a never-ending task. But this 
task is regarded in such wise that phi- 

















losophy operates within a universe 
which is in principle intelligible to man. 
This presupposition is sometimes dis- 
quieting. For are there not many basic 
facts we ought to accept without being 
able to explain them? 

From this, another difficulty. La- 
velle sets forth certain basic notions 
with such force that they seem to re- 
place the concrete, inexhaustible and 
frequently obscure reality of experience. 
At times you doubt whether his thought 
moves within the real, familiar world. 
There is the impression of being caught 
up in a web of great and daring ideas. 
For instance, when Lavelle says that 
human participation in the infinite be- 
ing is a freely willed and conscious act, 
you cannot but wonder if this is not 
going too far in the use of a precon- 
ceived idea. Is violence done to ex- 
perience? It is true that man is a proj- 
ect for himself. What we are factually 
is the result of our voluntary identifica- 
tion with being. But, on the other hand, 
are we not troubled by many real pos- 
sibilities that surround us? Is not the 
human person resolved too easily, per- 
haps, into his dynamic aspect? Is not 
the ontological aspect too easily forgot- 
ten? In other words: is there still a 
place for human nature? 





There is another related question. Do 
not some of Lavelle’s problems come 
from his system rather than from real- 
ity? To establish the finiteness of man 
is a great problem for him. Does this 
problem arise from a too one-sided view 
of participation? Lavelle understands 
human finiteness with difficulty because 
he sees man as free participation in in- 
finite act. How can limits be imposed 
on this? In consequence the meeting 
between persons is weighed down with 
a tremendous task: it must constitute 
man in his finiteness. The possibility 
of a direct encounter becomes a most 
serious thing. If the direct encounter 
cannot be saved, our finiteness goes 
with it. 

In the final analysis, is not the ul- 
timate function given to the world by 
Lavelle — that it is language or sign 
through which a man manifests him- 
self — more or less determined by these 
same perspectives? It is difficult to es- 
cape the impression of a somewhat 
forced solution. 


Such criticisms do not take away the 
essential value of the philosophy of 
Louis Lavelle. They rather show that 
its value, like every human value, is 
ambiguous. 


o Source: BIJDRAGEN. Deel 17, Aflevering 4, 1956, pp. 336-390. “Het ik en 
de ander in het spiritualisme van Lavelle.” 


Presentation: David H. Freeman, University of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 
Island. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN SOVIET 








The recent advances in Russian science 
and technology have been dramatically 
brought to the attention of the world by 
the successful launching of two artificial 
earth-satellites. The satellites themselves, 
in their orbits, are not alone the proofs 
of an extraordinary technical capacity, with 
all that this implies, but they have be- 
come the symbols of triumphant bolshevist 
science. It is worth asking, however, wheth- 
er the undoubted advances are — as So- 
viet statements would have us believe — 
the fruits of the communist ideology or 


whether they have been brought about in | 


spite of it. This raises the question of the 
relation between dialectical materialism, 
on the one hand, and science and philosophy 
on the other. It is a question which has 
come very much to the fore in Russia 
in the past ten years. The evidence avail- 
able points to some interesting changes 
of policy: and it will be of interest to at- 
tempt to summarize some of it. 


THE SCOPE OF DIAMAT 


There is no ambiguity about the the- 
oretical position. Dialectical material- 
ism claims to be a universal system of 
thought, a complete philosophy of the 
universe and of human existence. No 
field of human activity, not even that 
of the scientist or the philosopher (per- 
haps least of all that of the philosopher), 
falls outside its purview. One is not 
surprised, then, at the all-embracing 
ideological control that Marxist society 
finds necessary; nor is it so strange that 
the Praesidium of the U.S.S.R. Academy 
of Sciences should hold that “science 
isolated from politics does not exist and 
cannot exist in the world.’” 

In the last years of Stalin’s life, how- 
ever, there seemed to be some abate- 
ment of the absolute claims of the ideol- 
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ogy. At all events there took place a 
series of much-publicized discussions on 
various questions of philosophy, physics, 
biology and linguistics as well as on 
questions concerning literature, music 
and the arts. The discussions prove, on 
inspection, to have been limited. There 
was never, for example, any calling in 
question of the bases of dialectical ma- 
terialism; and in most cases the dic- 
cussion was closed by a directive of 
the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party laying down the party- 
line. Still, it is noteworthy that dis- 
cussion took place at all — even if one 
cannot exclude the possibility that it 
was Officially inspired in order to tempt 
ideologically unreliable thinkers into 
the open so that they could be dealt 
with. Stalin’s death, in March 1953, 
was, in this as in other matters, an 
event of tremendous importance. It 
seems to have removed the force best 
able to “contain” the wave of “criticism 
and self-criticism.” Some of the dis- 
cussions went to lengths that he would 
have hardly tolerated. Moreover, the 
collapse of the cult of personality (al- 
though not pubicly avowed for some 
time) meant the end of Stalin’s brand 
of Marxist orthodoxy, which included 
an almost pathological distrust of every 
manifestation of non-communist 
thought. As a result a more concilia- 
tory attitude towards Western thought 
became possible. 


FATE OF HEGEL’S DIALECTIC 


This situation has been epitomized in 
what, at first sight, looks like a mere 
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technicality — the rehabilitation of the 
law of the negation of the negation.? 
This law was part of the classical ex- 
position of the dialectical materialism. 
Lenin took it from Engels who, in turn, 
had it from Hegel. According to the 
dialectic all development takes place by 
way of the union of opposites. The first 
stage (thesis) breaks down by reason 
of its internal contradictions and gives 
way to the antithesis (the negation of 
the thesis). This, too, breaks down, 
and is succeeded by the synthesis, which 





Lenin found ‘so attractive despite the 
‘empty pedantry and mysticism’ with 
which Hegel had tricked it out.* 

The ‘law of the negation of the ne- 
gation’ was a commonplace of Soviet 
philosophy until the publication of Stal- 
in’s Dialectical and Historical Material- 
ism in 1938. This work ranked with — 
or, rather, above — the classic texts 
of Marx, Engels and Lenin. One im- 
portant respect in which Stalin differed 
from his predecessors was his handling 
of the dialectic. In place of Engel’s 
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includes the valid elements in both the- 
sis and antithesis. If the antithesis is 
the first negation, the synthesis is ne- 
gation of the negation. Thus the primi- 
tive communism of mankind was suc- 
ceeded by its negation, the regime of 
private property; and this will, in turn, 
give way to the system of communism 
(the negation of the negation). The 
whole dialectical process of thesis-an- 
tithesis-synthesis may be likened to the 
progress of a spiral which, through a 
series of changes of direction (nega- 
tions), returns continually, but on a 
higher level, upon its starting-point. The 
thesis, which is the starting-point, is 
not annihilated but rather transcended; 
what is valid in it is exalted. This is 
the celebrated Hegelian Aufhebung that 
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three laws (one of which was the law 
of the negation of the negation) he 
laid down four ‘principles of the Marx- 
ist dialectical method’ (which made no 
special provision for the negation of 
the negation). The new formula, of 
course, became the new orthodoxy and 
no more was heard of the negation of 
the negation until Stalin’s death. And, 
when this law did return to favour, 
it was clearly capable of being used 
as the theoretical justification for a 
more conciliatory attitude towards 
Western culture than had been possi- 
ble in Stalin’s time. Capitalism can- 
not be bad in all its works and pomps if 
something in it is due to be preserved 
and exalted in the final synthesis of 
communist society. 
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THE 1947 DISCUSSION 


It will be instructive to examine more 
closely in this light some of the dis- 
cussions that have taken place in Rus- 
sia during the last decade. In many 
ways the most important of them was 
the great philosophical discussion of 
1947. This was occasioned by the pub- 
lication of G. F. Alexandrov’s History 
of Western European Philosophy. Al- 
exandrov, a man of considerable dis- 
tinction, was professor of philosophy at 
the Soviet Academy, sometime chief of 
propaganda for the Party, and winner 
of the Stalin Prize in 1942 “for scien- 
tific work.” But he is now known chief- 
ly for the controversy his book pro- 
voked. The discussion reached its cli- 
max when the Academy met to con- 
sider the work and to hear Andrei 
Zhdanov, then Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Party, give the of- 
ficial view. Zhdanov’s speech, ostensibly 
a summing-up of the discussion, was 
very critical of Alexandrov’s work. The 
burden of the complaint was that Al- 
exandrov had been too accommodating 
in his attitude towards Western bour- 
geois philosophy; that he did not make 
clear the qualitative difference between 
the philosophy of Marx and Engels and 
that of their predecessors; and that he 
did not sufficiently stress the dependen- 
dence of ideas upon material (economic) 
conditions. Zhdanov went on to find 
fault with the “philosophical front” gen- 
erally for its apparent inability to pro- 
duce a genuine bolshevist philosophy. 
The speech was followed by the abject 
“self-criticism” of Alexandrov and his 
undertaking to correct his errors in fu- 
ture work. 


VOPROSY FILOSOFII 

One of the results of the “philosophi- 
cal discussion” was the decision to found 
a new periodical, Voprosy Filosofii 
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(Problems of Philosophy) with the 
double aim of popularizing philosophy 
in the Soviet Union and of intensifying 
the campaign against bourgeois philos- 
ophy. The first editor, however, B. M. 
Kedrov, seems to have taken too literal- 
ly his commission of developing Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy and, within a 
year, he too had come under attack. 
One of the chief heads of accusation 
against him was his responsibility for 
an article, written by his protégé M. 
A. Markov, on “The Nature of Physical 
Knowledge.” Markov said what no oth- 
er Marxist dared say, that physical sci- 
ence is independent of Marxist-Lenin- 
ism. And Kedrov opened the pages of 
Voprosy Filosofii to the discussion that 
followed. After Kedrov’s dismissal there 
was a long delay for reorganization. 
The third number for 1948 appeared 
eventually in mid-1949 under the editor- 
ship of D. I. Chesnokov; and the new 
policy was announced as the further 
intensification of the struggle against 
the remnants of capitalism in the con- 
sciousness of the people.® 

It soon became apparent that the 
Zhdanov intervention in the philosophi- 
cal discussion was intended to set a 
headline. Its influence is seen in the 
other “discussions,” in the fields of lit- 
erature, music, art and science, which 
usually end in an exhortation to think- 
ers, whatever their specialty, to be mil- 
itant in the cause of dialectical mater- 
ialism.? Of these “discusssions’” the 
most notorious is undoubetedly the Ly- 
senko controversy in genetics. 


GENETICS 


Up to 1948 the theory of heredity 
that had been widely accepted, in the 
Soviet Union as elsewhere, was that as- 
sociated with the names of Gregor Men- 
del (1822-1884), August Weismann 
(1834-1914) and T. H. Morgan (1866- 
1945). In this theory heredity depends 
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upon a “gene,” located in the chromo- 
some of the cell-nucleus, which trans- 
mits the morphological and physiologi- 
cal qualities of parent to offspring. An 
essential feature of the theory is that 
characteristics acquired during the life- 
time of the parent plant — or animal — 
organism are not passed on by inheri- 
tance. Experience seems to bear this 
out. And the suggested reason is that 
such acquired characters do not touch 
the “gene.” Another feature of the the- 
ory is that it acknowledges the exis- 
tence of stable biological species. Both 
of these features were to be rejected 
in the new genetical theory of Trofim 
Denisovich Lysenko. 

Lysenko, basing his teaching on the 
practical work of I. V. Michurin (who 
died in 1935), declared that the whole 
“gene” theory of inheritance was ir- 
reconcilable with dialectical materialism 


and that thecontinuity of the germplasm 
was part of an idealistic reactionary bi- 


ology that must give way to progres- 
sive Soviet biological science. This dec- 
laration was made in a paper, read to 
the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sci- 
ence, for which the way had been pre- 
pared by a long campaign against the 
traditional theory of heredity.’ Lysen- 
ko’s paper, “On the State of Biological 
Science,” was subjected to a full dis- 
cussion (31 July — 7 August, 1948) in 
the course of which it became clear 
that many Soviet biologists preferred 
the older theory. Lysenko, however, 
was able to announce that the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party had 
examined and approved his paper. 
Further discussion was unnecessary. It 
was now the official view that the in- 
heritance of acquired characteristics 
was not merely possible but necessary; 
that stable species were “static” and 
“metaphysical” and inadmissible in di- 
alectical materialism; that Weismann’s 
conception of a germplasm, as distinct 


from the bodily environment that shel- 
ters it, leads to “agnosticism” and “‘ide- 
alism”’ in science (because it admits 
sudden and unpredictable mutations) ; 
and that any teaching on biological evo- 
lution from which religious conclusions 
were openly and notoriously drawn 
must be false. One of the chief ex- 
ponents of the now discredited Mendel- 
Weismann-Morgan “scholasticism,” pro- 
fessor Zhebrak, sized up the situation 
in a letter to Pravda on 16 August 1948. 
He said that, as long as two possible 
views in genetics were recognized by 
the Party and the differences between 
them could lead to fruitful discussion, 
he had held firmly to his opinion. But 
now that the basic theses of Michurin 
had been approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party he found it im- 
possible as a Party-member “to per- 
severe any longer in views pronounced 
erroneous by the Central Committee of 
our Party.’ 

It is not difficult to see why the new 
genetical theory attracted the “social 
engineers” of the Soviet Union. It did 
away with the biological inequality of 
men and catered for their transforma- 
tion into ideal Soviet citizens, by the 
implatation of suitable characteristics, 
through the appropriate manipulation 
of the economic environment. It was 
even suggested that the Lysenko theory 
had some relevonce to the problem of 
transforming the kulaks into obedient 
industrial workers. In general, the the- 
ory stresses man’s domination of nature 
by showing him how to harness the 
forces of evolution. Had not Marx said, 
in the Theses on Feuerbach: “Up to now 
phiiosophers have done nothing but give 
various interpretations of the world; 
what is needed is to transform it’? 

The new line was propagated at once. 
A meeting of the Soviet Academy, on 
13 August 1948, passed a hurried reso- 
lution calling upon all Soviet philos- 
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ophers to show themselves diligent in 
working for the spread of “revolution- 
ary Michurinism” in biology. At the 
same time the editorial board of Vop- 
rosy Filosofii was censured for having 
failed lamentab!y in its duty by publish- 
ing an article in favour of Mendel-Mor- 
ganism in biology.’® 

Since the death of Stalin, however, 
the controversy has receded into the 
background. Lysenko is, apparently, 
still active in the Academy of Agri- 
cultural Science, but more as an ad- 
ministrator. His voice is no longer 
heard in scientific pronouncements." 
This may be the result of a prudent 
assessment of the situation by those 
in authority; for the scientific basis 
for Lysenko’s theory has always been 
suspect and Lysenko himself, although 
a distinguished experimental agrono- 
mist, does not seem to have unduly im- 
pressed independent biologists. The 
classical theory of heredity has re- 
covered some ground in recent years 
and Lysenko’s views have come under 
heavy criticism within the Soviet Union. 
Sull, the Michurin-Lysenko theory has 
not been officially disowned. And as 
late as February 1954 Lysenko was 
able to obtain a doctorate in biological 
science for an ardent supporter of his, 
V. S. Dmitriev, in the teeth of the 
strongest opposition from the commis- 
sion appointed to examine Dmitriev’s 
dissertation. The case was so scanda- 
lous that Khruschevy commented pub- 
licly on it and Dmitriev’s degree was 
later withdrawn." 


LIFE 


In other fields the issue of a “Marx- 
ist science” has not arisen as critically, 
nor has it been decided as crudely, as 
in the Lysenko genetics controversy. 
In general biology, for example, the 
origin of life has been much discussed. 
A. I. Oparin, whose theory was general- 
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ly received, taught that life could only 
originate in multi-molecular protein- 
formations, themselves the result of a 
long process of evolution.** But this 
view has recently been opposed in the 
interests of dialectical materialism for, 
in the theory attributed to Engels, life 
must have begun in a single protein- 
molecule. Again, Soviet biologists have 
been concerned with the problem of de- 
termining whether life is necessarily 
cellular or not, one reason for their in- 
terest being the fact that a non-cellular 
stage of life was considered a desidera- 
tum in the dialectical materialist doc- 
trine of evolution. Nevertheless the 
claim of O. B. Lepeshinskaja to have 
produced non-cellular life experimental- 
ly in the laboratory has been generally 
discredited. Such matters suggest that, 
even where there has been no official 
action comparable with the support of 
Lysenko, ideological preoccupations are 
never altogether absent from the think- 
ing of Soviet biologists.'* 


THEORETICAL PHYSICS 


One would expect that ideological con- 
siderations would be least of all rele- 
vant in the field of physical science. 
Whatever one thinks about “revolution- 
ary genetics” or “socialist biology,” a 
term like “bolshevist physics’ seems 
particularly unmeaningful and unhelp- 
ful. The progress of Soviet science, it is 
true, has been much the same as that of 
the rest of the world, the only difference 
being, perhaps, that lack of foreign con- 
tacts and scientific exchange in the last 
forty years has made the progress much 
harder than it need have been for the 
Russian scientists. The scientific meth- 
od, hypothesis to explain the known, 
prediction and verification of new 
phenomena and the progressive simpli- 
fication and extension of theory, is, as 
one would expect, common to East and 
West. If the recent launching of space- 
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satellites shows that Russia is in ad- 
vance of the rest of the world, this bet- 
ter technology differs in degree, not in 
kind, from that of the other countries. 
And yet in the domain of physics there 
has been ideological discussion. 

The theory of relativity is, of course, 
accepted by Soviet physicists; by ex- 
plaining and unifying present phenom- 
ena and enabling future phenomena to 
be predicted, it satisfies the require- 
ments of a good scientific hypothesis. 
But one of its consequences was an un- 
expected embarrassment to dialectical 
materialism, the convertibility of mat- 
ter and energy. If matter can disap- 
pear, even in the form of energy, then 
the very foundation of materialism 
seems to be endangered. One might im- 
agine that, for a consistent and rather 
naive materialist, Einstein’s converti- 
bility-equation E=mc? must verge on 
the blasphemous! More awkward still 
is the fact that relativity has led many 
theorists towards cosmologies and cos- 
mogonies that postulate a beginning of 
the universe in space and time or even 
introduce the notion of creation. These 
difficulties, however, have not been al- 
lowed to develop acutely; discussion has 
been damped by the application of a 
distinction between the physical the- 
ories of Einstein and others (which can 
be accepted and their cosmological 
speculations (which must be rejected 
as products of the capitalist environ- 
ment of their originators). The ap- 
proach to the uncertainty-principle of 
Heisenberg is similar. The principle 
means, in effect, that the more one 
knows about the position of an electron 
the less one knows about its velocity, 
and viceversa; one can only speak of 
the behavior of the particle in terms 
of statistical probability. This eccen- 
tricity is distasteful for “it seems to 
question the essential knowability of 
nature, the one thing that all Soviet 





philosophers agree is demanded by di- 
alectical materialism.’”** Once again 
the solution has been pragmatic. When, 
late in 1953, Heisenberg’s Philosophical 
Problems of Nuclear Science was pub- 
lished in a Russian translation, the book 
carried a long introduction warning the 
reader that, while Heisenberg’s contri- 
butions to quantum physics are sound 
and important, his own interpretations 
of them are “idealistic” and to be re- 
jected.’* The practical conclusion is that 
Heisenberg does not really upset scien- 
tific predictability any more than he 
proves the existence of human freewill. 

These were, at best, partial and pro- 
visional solutions of a real problem, 
that of the place of the laws of physi- 
cal science in the Marxist Weltan- 
schauung. Perhaps no general solution 
is possible. If in 1948 M. A. Markov, 
in the article on “The Nature of Physi- 
cal Knowledge” already referred to, held 
that physical laws are the same in the 
U.S.S.R. as abroad and was stigmatized 
as “cosmopolitan” for his pains, it seems 
that now not much more than a per- 
functory acceptance of the general 
scheme of dialectical materialism is de- 
manded of scientists. In 1955 Voprosy 
Filosofii stated editorially that “the so- 
lution of important scientific problems 
cannot be achieved by administrative 
action, by the harsh imposition of au- 
thoritative points of view on those who 
think differently, by the forbidding of 
a free exchange of views. .. .”” This, of 
course, is not as liberal as it sounds. 
The journal Kommunist in the same 
year warned that “from time to time 
an attempt is made, under the flag of 
the conflict of opinions, to revise the 
root theses of Marxist-Leninism. . . It 
cannot be permitted that individuals 
should use the freedom of conflict of 
opinions and criticism for the revision 
of the fundamental principles of Marx- 
ism.’’!” 
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PROBLEMS RAISED BY 
EXISTENTIAL ATHEISM 
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In the following talk delivered at the 
Fourth International Thomist Congress 
held in Rome in September 1955, Canon 
Dondeyne points up the significance of one 
trend in contemporary thought, existen- 
tial atheism. Despite its venomous and de- 
structive character, existential atheism has 
something to tell us. It raises real and im- 
portant questions. 


PROBLEM ABOUT MORALITY 


XISTENTIAL ATHEISM 


like Marxism claims first of all 
to be a new humanism and calls for a 
new ethics. Belief in God and a world 
beyond, it says, is the root of the ali- 
enation which weighs man down. With 
all contemporary humanism it considers 
its mission is to give man back to him- 
self, to restore his freedom. In this 
sense existential atheism represents, ac- 
cording to Maritain’s formula, a posi- 
tive atheism’. It is not content to re- 
ject faith in God as an illusion. Such 
rejection is the very condition or the 
reverse side of the coin of man’s self- 
possession. “Existentialism,” writes J. 
P. Sartre in L’Ezistentialisme est un 
humanisme, “is quite opposed to a cer- 





tain type of laicized morality which 
woulda like to suppress God with the 
least possible disturbance . . . The exis- 
tentialist, on the contrary, thinks it 
very awkward that God does not exist, 
for with him disappears all possibility 
of finding values in an intelligible heav- 
en.”? And from his disciple, Francis 
Jeanson: ‘“(Existentialist) atheism is 
not so much concerned with proving the 
non-existence of God as with giving man 
a hold on his own existence.’’’ 


We have here the hegelian theme of 
alienation. In a climate of thought 
quite different from its own, it still con- 
tinues to give life to criticism of the 
idea of God and religion. From the 
viewpoint of morals — of what must 
be done to lead man toward a more 
authentic, more responsible, freer exis- 
tence, toward a real appreciation of man 
by man — it proclaims belief in God 
useless and harmful. 

In the first place, it is useless. 
“Whether or not,” writes M. Merleau- 
Ponty, “there is an absolute thought 
and, in each practical problem, an ab- 
solute evaluation, I am able to judge 
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only my own opinions which could be 
wrong.”* In the same vein M. Sartre 
writes: “Existentialism is not so much 
inclined to show that God does not 
exist. Rather it says, even if God exist- 
ed it would change nothing.” For man 
cannot escape from this world to ques- 
tion God. The believer would, no doubt, 
reply that God’s will is found written in 
the order of nature. Nature is God’s 
work and contains the signs of his will. 
All quite true, M. Sartre would say. 
But that gets us nowhere. It is up to 
us to decipher these signs and give them 
meaning. And the meaning will de- 
pend upon our own frames of reference. 
If I am born a workingman, this is a 
condition independent of me and which 
I can consider a sign of God’s will. I 
must take account of this if I wish to 
act reasonably. But that gets me no 
further. I can consider the fact of my 
working-class origin either as an in- 
vitation to resign myself to my lot or 
as an invitation to climb higher on the 
social ladder. It is up to me to put 
meaning into something which as a 
simple fact is ambiguous. In the inter- 
pretation of the signs of God’s will I 
am ultimately thrown back on my own 
devices and recourse to God is useless. 


Belief in God is likewise dangerous. 
It leads me to think that there exists 
a code of values and norms, established 
once and for all and inscribed in eternal 
essences, while really man’s task is to 
discover this code and to rediscover 
it as his historical situation in the world 
changes. What the Middle Ages, in its 
framework of a feudal regime, would 
consider socially just and equitable, 
would be for us supreme injustice, 
granted the evolution of technology, 
economy and human conscience. In 
other words, the believer is by vocation 
conservative. His belief in a morality 
solidly established and revealed by God 
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results in dogmatism, fixism or an 
ethics of resignation. 

Actually, if it is true that my exis- 
tence is a freedom embodied and situat- 
ed, recourse to an absolute will to 
ground and justify my actions leads to 
one of two things: either a divinization 
of my freedom, which leads to fanati- 
cism and intolerance as the existence 
of religious wars prove (“my judgments 
take on a sacred character .... and 
I can piously do away with my adver- 
saries.”);> or a divinization of the sit- 
uation, which leads to fatalism or an 
ethics of resignation, since I take the 
factual situation for a sure sign of God’s 
will. 

Now what should we think of all 
this? 


i. 


There is, first of all, a solid core of 
truth that must be recognized. M. Fran- 
cis Jeanson has grounds for writing that 
“faith is not enough for determining 
the content of morality.’* This is the 
constant doctrine of the great social 
encyclicals of the Church. If it is true 
that the Christian faith develops the 
meaning of the human person and ob- 
liges us to promote justice and peace 
in the world by restoring an order 
more worthy of man, it does not for 
all that give us a concrete picture of 
this order. It is up to man to devise 
this, and to work it out again as his- 
tory unfolds. As Leo XIII said, God 
has left to men the care of organizing 
the earth and the ordering of their 
common life. In this sense there is a 
large measure of devising and choosing 
in the elaboration of human ethics, es- 
pecially social ethics. 


2. 


But this choice is not an arbitrary 
one nor a simple creation ex nihilo, as 
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Sartre seems to say when he writes: 
“Man is the invention of man” and 
“Life has no meaning a priori. It is up 
to you to give it a meaning.”” At the 
heart and root of moral choice there 
is a pattern of constant and unchange- 
able value which we neither devise nor 
create in its entirety. We accept and 
make it our own, recognize the eminent 
dignity of the human person and the 
values constitutive of personality. These 
are values that must be recognized and 
developed if “person” is to be more 
than an empty phrase, values such as 
respect for truth and freedom, faith- 
ful and disinterested love, the right to 
work, etc. For the believer, this quasi- 
infinite dignity of the human person 
comes from the fact that God loves it 
and calls it to an infinite life. 


3. 


But if this is the case — if human 
morals are not a pure creation ex nihilo 
but a recognition of God’s design on 
man and if they are not a simple per- 
usal of non-temporay values and norms 
that are fixed once and for all — then 
difficult problems do come up. 


To begin with there is the problem 
of God’s will as the norm of morality. 
In more concrete terms: in what sense 
is God’s will the foundation and norm 
of morality for us and how can we rec- 
ognize that will? You know Saint Thom- 
as’ reply. The will of Ged represents 
the supreme and ultimate norm of mor- 
ality, but since it is not directly acces- 
sible to us, at least outside supernatural 
revelation, ratic inust be considered the 
proximate norm. But you also know the 
endless discussions this term ratio has 
aroused among interpreters and disci- 
ples of Saint Thomas. For some of 
them the word ratio means reason as 
the formal principle specifying human 
nature. Then by the term ratio Saint 


Thomas meant the objective norm of 
of morality. For others ratio is the 
dictamen rationis practicae, human rea- 
son as the faculty of practical judgment 
— the subjective rule of morality. At 
first glance — and this is what is usual- 
ly claimed — you might think that 
here there is a simple question of vo- 
cabulary or textual exegisis, without 
any great philosophic bearing. On the 
contrary, I think that we have here a 
problem which is important and con- 
temporary. The ambiguity of the term 
ratio is an indication that this problem 
was not investigated with sufficient 
depth in the Middle Ages. The problem 
is this: how do we find a meaning in 
things, such as the meaning an author 
has put in his work? In particular, 
how do created things show God’s de- 
signs on the world and how do they 
take on for us a moral significance? 
In establishing this moral meaning, 
what is the role of the object and the 
role of the subject? To find the ele- 
ments of reply in Saint Thomas, we 
must consult not only those texts of 
Aristotelian inspiration where he de- 
velops the idea of natural order and na- 
tural finality, but also and especially 
the many passages where, relying more 
on Saint Paul than Aristotle, he con- 
siders charity — respect for and love 
of the human person — as the source 
and norm of virtuous action. This 
means that the solution must be sought 
in a perspective that is clearly personal- 
ist, a perspective hardly present in Aris- 
totle’s work. 

Another problem of morals, one im- 
plied in what we were just saying, is 
that of the logical structure of moral 
reasoning that is a series of value judg- 
ments. What is the meaning of the 
universal in a value judgment? How 
do we pass from the universal judg- 
ment to the concrete practical judg- 
ment? The ancients talk about appili- 
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cation of the universal to a concrete 
case. The moderns speak of discovery 
for a given situation. Is there not an 
important bit of truth in both modes 
of expression? 


PROBLEMS ABOUT GOD 


A second series of problems is con- 
cerned with theodicy, in particular with 
the attributes of God and among these 
the attributes which make it possible 
for us to think of the coexistence of the 
finite and the Infinite. 


As a matter of fact, the more you 
study the problematic of God in con- 
temporary atheism, the more you have 
the impression that theodicy’s center 
of gravity has been displaced: the ques- 
tion quid sit has taken precedence over 
the question an sit. In other words, it 
is through a critique of the idea of 
God and of certain attributes of God 
that you approach the problem of God. 
There is nothing surprising about this 
though. Existentialism wants to be a 
humanism. And so the central point 
of the “quarrel about aiheism” is no 
longer, properly speaking, the principle 
of causality. It is, rather, the question 
of knowing how the affirmation of a Be- 
ing that is necessary, absolute, infinitely 
perfect, omnipotent and sovereign can 
be reconciled with man’s freedom, with 
the ambiguity of every earthly situa- 
tion and with the historical character 
of our existence. 


That, for example, is the critique of 
the idea of creation in J. P. Sartre. 
“When we conceive of God the Creator, 
this God in the majority of cases is 
likened to a superior artist . . . Thus 
the concept of man in God’s mind re- 
sembles the concept of paper-cutter in 
the manufacturer’s mind.” “The human 
nature which is in all men” is precisely 
this “universal concept of which each 
one is a particular example.’* In such 
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a perspective there is no place at all for 
an historical existence, and as Francis 
Jeanson says, man is as it were “dis- 
possessed of his freedom” and “his ex- 
istence is changed into fate.”’® 

With M. Merleau-Ponty, it is especial- 
ly the idea of necessary Being and in- 
finite Perfection that is judged irrecon- 
cilable with the historicity of existence. 
“Theology,” he writes, “establishes the 
contingency of the human being just 
to derive a necessary Being from it, that 
is to say, just to get rid of it.’”° In 
other words, if “necessary Being” means 
that the mystery of God and creation 
can be thought of only in terms of 
necessity — as is the case for example 
with Spinoza — what is left of the con- 
tingency of history and of human free- 
dom? In fact, just believing in God 
brings with it a “Stoic element”: “If 
God is, perfection is already realized 
apart from the world. It cannot in- 
crease. There is, quite literally, nothing 
to do . . . . Works do not increase the 
total amount of Good, just as a unit 
added to infinity does not increase the 
latter. It matters little what is our lot 
in the beyond, since from every view- 
point God is adorable. In any case, our 
lot here below is indifferent. We have 
only to accept it as it is: let thy will be 
done.” In a word, “man is dispossessed 
of his life '* 

As is evident, we have here all the 
classical questions of any treatise on 
the attributes of God: the problem of 
the coexistence of the finite and the In- 
finite, the problem of human freedom 
and divine sovereignty. In brief, we 
have the question of Providence. 

For the texts cited, it is true — we 
have demonstrated it elsewhere’? — 
that the God Sartre and Merleau-Ponty 
have in mind in their criticisms is not 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
and still less Saint John’s God of Love. 
Rather he is a naturalist God, conceiv- 
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ed after the fashion of a manufacturer 
of paper-cutters, or the God of intel- 
lectualism (Spinoza and Hegel) con- 
ceived of in the manner of an absolute 
knowing or an evident concept, or of 
a conceptual dialectic unfolding itself 
according to an immanent and neces- 
sary law. In this sense the Christian 
faith in God is in no wise touched by 
the existential criticism. 

However, naturalism and intellectual- 
ism are not merely philosophic sys- 
tems belonging to the past. They are 
natural tendencies of human thought 
that continually menace us and threat- 
en to distort our best efforts to think 
about God philosophically. We will al- 
ways be tempted to think of creation 


as the prolongation (raised to the n-th 
power, admittedly) of what we do when 
making things. In the same way we will 
always be tempted to represent divine 
Providence as the management of a 
huge business. Now managing a busi- 
ness means managing and ordering 
things. The mystery of Providence 
takes us into a world of freedom, a 
world where man’s freedom encounters 
the freedom of God who is Love and 
Word. Again, if we wish to reply to 
the problem raised by modern unbe- 
lief, we must take a definite personal- 
ist approach. We have to consider hu- 
man intersubjectivity as a primary 
fact, meaningful, basic and irreducible, 
and from which human thought begins. 


og Source: SAPIENTIA AQUINATIS. “Les Problémes soulévés par Vathéisme 
existentialiste,” pp. 465-472. (Romae: Officium Libri Catholict. 1955) 


Presentation: Francis B. Sullivan, Saint Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 
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CONTEMPORARY CONCEPTS 
AND 


IN SCIENCE 


NORMAL 
MENTAL 
HEALTH 


by Dr. H. 





DUCHENE 


HE WORD "HYGIENE” 

means simply whatever per- 
tains to health, along with the means 
for conserving and developing it. Right 
here it ought to be underlined that 
health is not a simple state opposed to 
illness as an antithesis. You can al- 
ways enjoy better health. 


With difficulty and after some time 
hygiene has freed itself from medicine. 
For while it is true that preventive 
measures against disease are preferably 
based on precise knowledge of causes 
to be avoided and counteracted, this 
is not absolute indispensible. Lister, the 
precursor of Pasteur, determined em- 
pirically suitable asceptic precautions 
for preserving the health of women at 
childbirth. Nevertheless, it is common 
knowledge how hygiene has really 
developed in the area of infectious di- 
seases since the time of Pasteur. It 
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was in his day that asceptic treatment 
was scientifically applied and systema- 
tic precautions taken against disease. 
It was then that techniques of vac- 
cination were discovered. Another 
reason why hygiene experiences diffi- 
culty in freeing itself from medicine 
is that normal functionings are far less 
accessible than the caricatured defor- 
mation of disease. Such reflections about 
hygiene in gentral apply equally well 
to mental hygiene. 


The term itself, mental hygiene, goes 
back only to the beginning of the cen- 
tury. Even today it is understood too 
often as simply the spotting of the early 
signs of mental illness. Such discover- 
ies, without a doubt, have real value in 
mental hygiene for both the sick per- 
son and those near to him. But it is 
of importance, from the viewpoint of 
doctrine, that mental hygiene be de- 
fined quite otherwise: mental hygiene 
is the totality of means that can pre- 
serve and develop mental health. 


THE DEFINITION OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Is there any ground for distinguish- 
ing mental health and physical health? 
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This doctrinal question will not con- 
cern us for its theoretical aspects are 
quite secondary to the practical ques- 
tions to be discussed here. We do 
know, actually, of serious somatic dis- 
orders that bring about changes in the 
mental health of an individual but still 
do not disturb it profoundly. On the 
other hand, certain mental illnesses 
bordering on neuroses sometimes dis- 
close organic disturbances. Such cases, 
however, are open to discussion. They 
are too little known for any definitive 
judgment at the present moment. If 
we do not want to lose sight of the 
psycho-somatic unity of the individual 
and want to think of health as one sim- 
ple thing theoretically, then we must 
consider mental health as relatively in- 
dependent of physical health. A com- 
parison between the two, however, can 
yield some characterictics of health in 
general. 


1. 


Health is not just the absence of any 
tangible evidence of suffering in the 
organism. On the physical level this 
is a well-recognized fact. A feeling of 
well-being goes with health and sick- 
ness is accompanied, as a general rule, 
by a symptomatic uneasiness. But it 
is also true that there are serious ill- 
nesses that remain hidden while the 
signs of alarm for others are all out 
of proportion to their gravity. On the 
psychic level we find a similar situation. 
Mental health cannot be reduced to hap- 
piness, to the simple absence of care 
or conflict. Certain mental patients in- 
sist that they feel perfectly happy. This 
is true not only in psychotic instances 
of general paralysis but even in certain 
serious neuroses where the facade of 
euphoria is a defense mechanism con- 
vincing the sick person in some super- 
ficial fashion. 





2. 


Even in a more general fashion still, 
we want to insist that health is not 
just the absence of any sickness. When 
we say that someone is enjoying bet- 
ter health than his neighbor, we usual- 
ly refer to a superior performance in 
the area of physical activities, to a 
greater adaptability or a lesser vulnera- 
bility to the pathological assaults of en- 
vironment. It is quite easy to carry 
these notions into the psychic realm. 
With clear evidence certain individuals 
appear better balanced and to have bet- 
ter mental health than others. 


3. 


Nor is health an unchanging thing 
which you possess definitively or have 
lost forever. For example, the perform- 
ance of an infant is inferior to that of 
an adult. But this is not a sign that the 
infant is less healthy, either psychical- 
ly or somatically. Then, too, the equi- 
librium of the individual is continuously 
being influenced by environment even 
when there are no pathogenic factors 
present. This keeps health from being 
defined as a simple fact in terms of the 
individual alone. It depends, necessar- 
ily, on certain relations between the 
individual and his environment. Some- 
one may fail to adapt himself to what 
is considered normal environment with- 
out being sick. On the other hand, he 
might adapt himself in a most satis- 
factory way to an environment that 
limits the development of his own pos- 
sibilities, and as a result remain in me- 
diocre health. All this is true for both 
the somatic and the psychic and exam- 
ples are easily found in both fields. 


4. 


Furthermore, health is not found on- 
ly where an individual or certain of 
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his characteristics are developed as rap- 
idly and fully as possible. There is a 
certain rhythm of growth. If certain 
adult characteristics show up too soon 
in a child they are considered patho- 
logical. The over-development of some 
psychological characteristics can be as 
pathological in the destruction of equi- 
librium as a tumerous growth. 


5. 


Finally, — and this is most impor- 
tant — our notion of health cannot be 
a static one. A development in height 
and weight beyond the average in the 
population is a sign of health, if it takes 
place in a harmonious fashion and at 
a normal moment of evolution. In the 
same way, most of our tests which 
measure intellectual functions are 
standardized according to a statistical 
norm based on the average individual. 
But this does not keep them from hav- 
ing a higher and qualitative value with 
reference to intellectual quotients which 
surpass the normal. From another 
point of view, it is “normal” to have 
had measles, to shelter certain bacter- 
ia or to have a positive reaction to a 
skin-test. 

The confusion, so often denounced 
and still perpetuated, between the sta- 
tistical and the normative meaning of 
the word “normal” is at stake here. It 
is easy enough to find examples of this 
confusion in the world of psychology. 
One of the most typical was occasioned 
by the publication of the Kinsey report. 
The emotions and discussions which this 
stirred up were for the most part based 
on a confused sense of the statistical 
aspect and the ethical aspect of the nor- 
mal. The fact that Kinsey discovered 
that certain behavior-patterns in the 
American male (and you could un- 
doubtedly do the same with the Euro- 
pean male), such as masturbation and 
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homosexuality, were of such frequency 
as to be considered statistically normal 
does not imply at all that they must be 
considered normal in the moral sense. 


DEFINITION OF HEALTH 


All these negative norms we have 
considered also have their positive side. 
From the positive viewpoint we shall 
group them into a definition of health 
which applies equally to the somatic 
and the mental: 

Health must be judged at each mo- 
ment of the history of an individual. At 
the same time it must be seen as de- 
pendent upon his milieu and previous 
history and as a result of contradictory 
forces whose positive and negative char- 
acter we must appreciate along with the 
direction of these forces toward objec- 
tives determined by value-judgments. 

This definition underlines the fact 
that health is a perpetually shifting re- 
ality. It can be evaluated definitively 
only in the light of certain objectives 
that are extremely difficult to under- 
stand from either the psychological or 
the somatic point of view. 

It is generally agreed that the pro- 
tection and perpetuation of life is a de- 
sirable objective. And still in our day 
it is not always evident that human con- 
duct is adapted to this end. On the psy- 
chological level the example of the Kin- 
sey report shows sociological and mor- 
al factors coming into play to the ex- 
tent of raising lively discussion over 
the notion of the normal. 


NORMS OF MENTAL HEALTH 


Without any particular profound 
consideration of the matter it is easy 
enough to point out certain character- 
istics of mental health considered de- 
sirable for almost all civilizations — 
at least for those of Europe and Amer- 
ica. And today cultural differences are 
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disappearing quite rapidly. The real 
difficulty is to state these criteria in a 
schematic fashion. Each one demands 
its own nuances and caution in the 
stating. With these reservations in 
mind we shall give three norms for 
mental health which have their source 
in a number of works on the criteria 
of recovery from the psychoanalytic 
point of view. 


1. 


Adaptation to social environment. This 
must not be confused with success nor 
with the uncritical acceptance of actual 
social structures. We know only too 
well the insufficiency of both of these. 
And still it is certain that the possibility 
of establishing relations with the social 
milieu on a professional level, of in- 
tegrating oneself into cultural and rec- 
reational groups, of tolerating inevitable 
assaults or frustrations are among the 
characteristics of good mental health. 
Adaptation to social environment in 
this perspective means the ability to 
keep a balance in one’s life with refer- 
ence to professional activities, recrea- 
tion, political and social activities, as 
well as emotional and family life. This 
balance depends, naturally, on external 
conditions of life that are often decisive. 
However, neurotics frequently assume 
imaginary professional or cultural ob- 
ligations to the detriment of their pri- 
vate life for motives that are irrational 
and of which they are quite unaware. 


2. 


Acceptance of sexuality. This is by no 
means the same thing as the exercise 
of sex. When someone has a sufficiently 
mature and adequate knowledge of sex 
to the extent that these natural forces 
can find expression in derivative and 
sublimated activities, then the complete 





absence of sexual relations is surely in 
harmony with perfectly normal health. 
We should remember, however, that 
psychiatrists often find psychic distrub- 
ances bound up with the refusal of sex- 
uality. And these are not only forms 
of repression or frigidity. They can 
also manifest themselves in a kind of 
sexual frenzy which betrays a refusal 
to accept sex and often hides an intense 
anxiety state. This notion of accepta- 
tion of sexuality must be understood as 
a putting of sexual relations in their 
place, in the largest sense of the term. 
They make up an important part of hu- 
man relations and must be integrated 
harmoniously into the whole personal- 
ity. 


3. 


A Capacity for happiness. This is rath- 
er a delicate notion which includes the 
first two norms and even goes beyond 
them. It should be clear, first of all, 
that we are not to confuse a capacity 
for happiness with the fact of being 
happy. Leaving aside the dramatic 
history of our own day and the appal- 
ling conditions of life that are the lot of 
so many people, even in the course of 
the most fortunate life there are sor- 
rows and emotional conflicts, profes- 
sional and social problems of such 
weight that to place a kind of demand 
for happiness as a norm for mental 
health seems a bit absurd. 

The capacity for happiness is really 
nothing more than the ability to pro- 
fit from whatever life brings us. Or, 
as Lechat says, it is the knack of find- 
ing enough delight in the performance 
of duty so that work is agreeable and 
of remembering duty in pleasures so 
that they do not take over your life. 
There is no doubt that the absence of 
this capacity for happiness is often the 
cause of disturbances of personality in 
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those who can neither understand nor 
explain themselves. They suffer and 
know only that they have lost the 
taste for life. And unless there is evi- 
dence in such instances of adequate ex- 
ternal reasons, there is problem of a 
neuropathic personality. 


MEANS FOR PRESERVING AND 
DEVELOPING MENTAL HEALTH 


The very marked orientation of psy- 
chiatry at the beginning of the century 
toward the notions of heredity and in- 
dividual structures has given way, not 
only under the influence of psychoanaly- 
sis itself, but because of evidence from 
many other sources to a greater con- 
cern with the factors of environment. 
Today it seems that certain preventive 
measures against mental disorders are 
possible. There is no doubt that deter- 
mining factors of heredity and biology 
are most intimately bound to the human 
environment, as closely as combustible 
material and oxygen are bound up with 
fire. But family and social environment 
has showed up as much more important 
in both mental health and illness. And 
our knowledge of all this still leaves 
much to be desired, not to mention the 
tendency to introduce considerations 
here that simply have no place. 

There is always the risk of confus- 
ing mental hygiene with our platonic 
projects for raising the great masses to 
a better life, ending unemployment, 
fighting alcoholism and the like. An- 
other temptation — quite unconscious, 
of corse — is to attach mental hygiene 
to the political and moral ideals we 
hold dear. This accounts for the many 
books in which mental hygiene seems to 
be the same thing as Christian charity. 
Professor Baruk has presented biblical 
moral as a psychotherapeutic system 
which he calls chitamnie. Marxism has 
brought mental hygiene within the per- 
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spective of class warfare. Others have 
identified it with most any system that 
pretends to have a considerable value 
for mankind as a whole. Even in a 
simple medical consultation the psychi- 
atrist finds it difficult to face up to the 
reai problem of mental hygiene. He 
is torn between the organic and the 
moral elements which are something 
of a framework for the problem but do 
not fully encompass it. On the one 
hand he stresses sleep, diet, physical 
exercise, the role of vitamins and hor- 
mones. Again, he recommends educa- 
tional and recreational activities, even 
politics and religion. But there is still 
an area distinct from either of these 
aspects and the therapists themselves 
can give many individual examples. 

It is difficult to extend the principles 
of mental hygiene so that they will in- 
fluence an entire population. However, 
some recent events have shown that 
they can influence public activities and 
quite satisfactorily. During the rather 
recent flood-disasters in the Nether- 
lands, care was taken not to add furth- 
er to the material distress by breaking 
up family groups. While complicating 
somewhat the bringing of aid to the 
victims, the unity of the family group 
was maintained. But even here we must 
not oversimplify our evaluation of such 
measures. There was not question only 
of avoiding the distress of separation. 
From knowledge gained in the field of 
dynamic biology we cannot yet clearly 
explain just to what extent anxieties 
and moral distress diminish the resis- 
tance of the organism. But we have 
sufficient reason to think that supres- 
sion of anxieties and sufferings of this 
kind have a favorable influence on phys- 
ical health as well as mental health. 

Recent progress in the field of anes- 
thetics and natural childbirth, for ex- 
ample, are quite significant here. For, 
as a matter of fact, this progress is 
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based less upon technical perfections 
than upon psychological preparations 
that reduce affective tensions and sup- 
press defense reactions, harmful be- 
cause not adapted. The harmfulness of 
emotional shocks, anxieties and con- 
flicts can be compared to that of bac- 
teria. They are not necessarily patho- 
genic and individual arganisms can re- 
act to them in quite different ways. An- 
xieties and sufferings will leave one 
person quite undisturbed and deeply af- 
fect another. We often see neuroses or 
even psychoses develop after an emo- 
tional shock, without knowing the exact 
role that the shock played in the path- 
ogeny of the trouble. It is good mental 
hygiene as well as humane to limit these 
shocks and conflicts as much as pos- 
sible. 

It is often objected that too great 
an effort to protect an individual from 
anxiety and conflict keeps him from 
immunizing himself. He simply be- 


comes weaker and weaker and unable 
to support the trials of normal exis- 
tence. A comparison with epidemology 
might be useful here. Only healthy peo- 
ple are vaccinated, and with amounts of 
vaccine that they can tolerate. So, too, 
with the endurance of anxiety and con- 
flict — it is a problem of education. 
There must be question of normal peo- 
ple. And the amount of anxiety and 
conflict allowed must be most prudently 
judged according to the capacity of tol- 
eration. 


Even though the problem of mental 
health has been discussed here within- 
the perspectives of psychiatric prob- 
lems, it ought to be sufficiently clear 
that it is distinct from these and has 
an area of its own whose originality 
and importance are becoming more and 


more recognized. 


Pe | Source: CAHIERS LAENNEC. No. 1, mars 1957, pp. 2-11. “Qw’est-ce que 
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NEW PERSPECTIVES 
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The following is part of a long interview 
which Father Dubarle gave to INFORMA- 
TIONS CATHOLIQUES INTERNATIONA- 
LES (Sommes. Nous en Revolution? No. 
63, 1 Janvier 1958, pp. 13-27) concerning 
contemporary problems related to technical 
and scientific progress. 


What would you say about philosophy 
in relation to the new perspectives of 
today’s scientific world? 


I must say that I am not very op- 
timistic about philosophy. The state 
of philosophy is one of the serious 
weaknesses of man’s present situation. 


ACADEMIC LIBERALISM 


ET US SPEAK FIRST OF 

all of liberal philosophy. This is 

the philosophy of the European uni- 
versity tradition. It is aware of the ex- 
istence of a problem facing it. Circum- 
stances force certain peripheral ele- 


ments of the problem upon it. But as 
to the heart of the matter, the real 
problem, liberal philosophy has never 
recognized it. What is at stake is a total 
understanding of science, not science as 
the little European adventure of the last 
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three centuries but as bound up with 
the history of western thought from 
the very beginnings to our own day. 
But few liberal philosophers today have 
such a perspective. The last one to at- 
tempt it was Hegel. He tried to pre- 
sent philosophy as the crowning 
achievement of all that had taken place 
from Parmenides to his day. 


The liberal philosophers are by far 
too European. There are other forms 
of thought than western rationalism. 
And if we wish to initiate a philosophy 
for the man of tomorrow, we will have 
to take them into account. It seems to 
me that these philosophers are handi- 
capped by an extremely short-sighted 
scientism. It is a scientism that is sim- 
ply unable to form the mind in any 
universal fashion within an authentic 
philosophic mould. It is a _ poverty- 
stricken vision, quite mediocre, limited 
to a few material and immediate prag- 
matic results of science. Such philos- 
ophers build an epistemology, even a 
critique of knowledge. But in the mean- 
time life has passed by. 


EXISTENTIALISM 





The existential philosophers are of a 
different type. They take into consid- 
eration the human problem. But their 
weakness is that they are so little aware 
of the realities of science and of the 





influence that science has upon all exis- 
tence. They begin with primitive exis- 
tence and do a phenomenology. But 
they neglect causes. And it might not 
be a bad thing at all to look for causes 
in the chain of events that has led 
Europe where it is today. Among the 
liberal philosophers it is practically im- 
possible to find one who can deal with 
the human problems of science. Or, 
when we find a group sentitive to such 
problems — as are some atomic physi- 
cists — as to philosophy, they stammer 
and stutter. In the end, liberal phi- 
losophy is little prepared to deal with 
the problems which a world of liberal- 
ism has brought us. 


MARXISM 





Then there are the Marxist ideolo- 
gists. Of all contemporary thinkers, 
they are perhaps more aware than any 
of the problem — of a world building 
and fashioning its future along scien- 
tific lines. Marxism, more than any 
other philosophy, seems willing to face 
up to this fact. But despite this, it 
has no rational solution for us. It seems 
to be weighed down by two serious 
handicaps. 


First of all, its materialism is a great 
hinderance, despite that rather embar- 
rassing corrective which the notion “di- 
alectic” has introduced. Indeed, it is 
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not the vulgar materialism which we 
hear too much of. But it is a material- 
ism. And its scope is too narrow to em- 
brace the wealth of forms in the spir- 
itual traditions of humanity with all its 
diversity and freedom. I do not see 
how this would be possible for it. We 
would risk too much in the direction 
of a dictatorial and hegemonious soli- 
tion. 


In the second place, dialectical ma- 
terialism is handicapped by its asso- 
ciation with a particular political reali- 
zation. It is shot through with a kind 
of pan-slavism, badly concealed, and 
lives on such a hope. A philosophy of 
this kind understands too little of many 
spiritual problems of man, is bound too 
much to one political realization in com- 
petition with other, is filled with too 
many hopes contrary to world freedom. 
Because of all these its chance of fail- 
ure is great. 


TRADITIONAL PHILOSOPHY 

As to the traditional philosophy of 
the Church, it seems to me that its 
great misfortune is that, at the moment, 
it has at its disposition no intellectual 
means for stating the problem. Its in- 
tellectual tools belong to an age that 
ante-dates modern scientific progress, 
and they have hardly been modified 
by the Renaissance or later efforts. Too 
often we contemplate the problems of 
science and consider its philosophic and 
human implications with a language 
that makes us forget what is essentially 
at stake. At the moment, this is the 
tragedy of traditional philosophy. Quite 
a few feel the urgency of doing some- 
thing. But no one seems to know ex- 
actly how to bring about an adequate 
synthesis between traditional philoso- 
phy, which must maintain without 
question its accumulated spiritual treas- 
ures, and the realities of contemporary 
life. 
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1938). He is professor at the University 
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